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I—THE STAG-MESSENGER EPISODE. 


It seems to be generally agreed by those who are best qualified 
to express an opinion about mediaeval Celtic literature that that 
form of the so-called fairy induction motif in which a stag or 
hind serves as a messenger to lead a mortal hero to a fée is of 
Celtic origin, and the presence of this episode in a mediaeval 
poem is cited as evidence that the poem is derived from Celtic 
sources or has undergone Celtic influence. This conclusion 
seems to be based upon the fact that the episode in question 
occurs most frequently in poetry dealing with the “ matiére 
Bretagne ”’, but the evidence is not conclusive enough, as I shall 
try to make clear, to warrant such definite statements as are 
made concerning its Celtic provenience. It should not be for- 
gotten that before we can definitely assign a given episode, 
occurring in mediaeval French poetry or prose, to Celtic tra- 
dition or to a Celtic literary source, there are at least two 
conditions which must be met: 1. The episode must be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt, on evidence independent of the French 
work in which it is found, to have been a part of Celtic tradi- 
tion, oral or written, before its earliest appearance on French 
soil. 2. It must not occur in any form, oral or written, which is 
demonstrably free from Celtic influence, and at the same time 
equally current, and also equally accessible and well-known to 
a French writer as any possible Celtic source. The first of 
these conditions is accepted* even by the most enthusiastic 


* Cf. e. g. the remarks of Professor Cross, Mod. Phil. 12, 1915, p. 500; 
Kittredge, A Study of Gawain and the Green Knight, pp. 9 sq. 
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advocates of the Celtic theory, but the second, which is just as 
important as the first, just as necessary for convincing proof, 
seems to be entirely disregarded. In the following study I 
have tried to keep both these conditions in mind, and my 
endeavor has been to present, unbiased by preconceived theories, 
certain facts which seem to have been overlooked and yet are 
certainly not without importance. 

As a fair example of the usual form of the episode may be 
cited the Lay of Graelent,’ 193 sq. Graelent, having been 
wrongfully treated by his king and sought as her lover by the 
queen, mounts his horse during the former’s absence and leaves 
the court unattended. He is riding sadly through the forest 
when suddenly a hind “tute blance | plus n’est nois nul sor 
brance”, starts up before him. He pursues her hotly but 
cannot overtake her, and finally she leads him to a fountain of 
clear, sparkling water in which a maiden is bathing; her clothes 
are hanging on a tree near by, and two other maidens are serv- 
ing her. Graelent is at once smitten with her beauty, forgets 
all about the hind, and to keep the maiden from escaping, takes 
possession of her clothes, and in the end works his will upon 
her; she grants him her love, promises him bountiful treasure 
and declares that she will be with him whenever he desires her, 
but that if at any time he reveals their relations he shall lose her. 

In this story, as Professor Schofield pointed out long ago,? 
there is a confusion of a fairy mistress and a swan-maiden, and 
he also called attention to the fact that the same situation exists 
in a version cf the story of Wayland and the swan-maidens con- 
tained in the Middle High German poem of Friedrich von 
Schwaben (14th cen.). Here the details are practically the 
same as in Graelent. It is clear, however, that originally the 
hind-messenger episode was not connected with this swan- 
maiden story, for in the earliest version of the latter, that in the 


* Ed. Roquefort, Poésies de Marie de France, I, pp. 202 sq. The Lay 
has been studied by Schofield, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 15, 1900, pp. 121 sq. 
He recognizes that the so-called Breton lays contain much matter that is 
not Celtic, but he regards the Celtic character of the hind-messenger 
episode as established. This is also the conclusion of Cross in the 
article cited, and of Kittredge, |. c., pp. 231 sq. 

* Harvard Stud. and Notes, 5, 1806, pp. 236-7, and also his article 
referred to above. Cross, 1. c., pp. 616 sq., thinks that the entire lay, 
hind-messenger and “the other world woman of the swan-maiden 
type”’, was part of Celtic tradition before the 12th cen. 
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Eddic Vélundarkuida* (9th cen.), no hind appears; Wayland 
and his brothers have arrived at Ulfdal, and there one morning 
on the border of a lake, they come upon the swan-maidens with 
their swan-plumage beside them. 

In another swan-maiden story, however, a story which is 
very similar in many of its details to Graelent, and doubtless 
prior to it in date, the same method is employed to bring the 
hero to the maiden. This is the story of the Cygni, told by the 
seventh Wise Man in the Dolopathos of Johannes de Alta 
Silva.2, Here the hero goes hunting with his dogs and sees 
“cervam nive candidiorem, decem in quolibet cornu habentem 
ramos ”.* He pursues the hind down into a well-wooded val- 
ley, loses sight of both the hind and his dogs, and finally 
“ fontem repperit nimphamque in eo cathenam auream tenentem 
manu nudaque menbra lavantem conspicit”. He is overcome 
by her beauty and, like Graelent, forgets the hind and his dogs, 
and approaching her by stealth seizes the chain “in qua virtus 
et operatio virginis constabat”. He then promises to make 
her his wife and on the next morning takes her to his home, 
where in due time she bears him six sons and a daughter. 
These the jealous mother of the youth orders to be exposed, and 
they are found by an old hermit who feeds them on hind’s milk 
and raises them as his own children. The French version of 
Herbert, vs. 9188 sq., shows no important variation from this 
account. 

This story is the earliest extant version of the Chevalier au 
Cygne, and this introductory episode of the hind-messenger 
occurs in most of the later versions ;* the feeding of the chil- 


*Cf. Saemundar Edda, ed. Bugge, p. 163. For further references on 
this subject, cf. Cross, 1. c., p. 621, n. 4. 

*I quote from the edition of Hilka, Heidelberg, 1913, pp. 80 sq. 

*That this hind should have horns is noteworthy. The hind of 
Keryneia which Hercules hunted had golden horns (Pind. O. 3, 29: 
Xpuvcdxepwv and hinds are sometimes given horns i 
ancient writings, cf. Ael. de nat. an. 7, 39. On a gem which depicts 
the suckling of Hercules’ son Telephus by a hind the hind is given 
horns; the gem is in Vienna; cf. the catalogue of Sacken and Kenner, 
no. 663. On this matter, cf. a paper by Ridgeway, summarized in A. J. A. 
IX, 1894, p. 571. He suggests that the “ horned hind of Keryneia” was 
a reindeer, a species of deer found in northern Europe and Asia. 

“Cf. Todd, La Naissance du Chevalier au Cygne, Pub. Mod. Lang. 
Ass. 4, 1880, Intro. p. II sq. He makes no special comment on the intro- 
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dren is generally due directly to a hind. In the French 
romance, Chevalier au Cygne, however, the hind-messenger 
episode does not have a place, nor in the English metrical 
romance, Cheuelere Assigne, based upon it. In the English 
prose romance, The Knight of the Swanne, on the other hand, 
there is a rationalized account of the episode. The young 
king Oriant goes hunting with his dogs, raises a hart, and in 
his pursuit of it is led to a river across which the hart swims 
and es¢apes.2, The king then comes upon a fountain “ which 
was so clere and pleasaunt ” that he dismounts and sits down 
under a tree. Presently a young damsel, Beatrice, appears, 
accompanied by a noble knight and two squires. Oriant falls 
in love with her, pays his court in true knightly fashion, and 
later makes her his wife. The children are born, exposed, and 
found by a devout hermit who, not knowing how to feed them, 
prays to God for aid, and miraculously there appeared in his 
house a fair white goat which gave them suck. 

Very close to the form of the episode found in these stories 
is that occurring in the shorter version of the romance of Par- 
ténopeus of Blois, a version based upon a lost French original 
and now existing in a fragmentary form in English, and in a 
complete but altered form in a Danish, Icelandic, and Spanish- 
Catalan translation.* In view of the undoubted non-Celtic 


ductory episode, nor does Paris, Rom. 19, 1890, pp. 314 sq., or Huet, Rom. 
34, 1905, pp. 206 sq. According to Paris “Jean a bien probablement 
recueilli ce conte dans la tradition orale du pays ot il P’écrivait” ; Huet 
notes the composite character of the story in Dolopathos and suggests 
a written source, a poem already attached to the Crusades and in the 
form of a chanson de geste. It may be noted that some claim an oriental 
origin for the Knight of the Swan; on this whole matter, cf. Jaffray, 
The Two Knights of the Swan, London, 1910, pp. 2 sq., 23 sq. 

* Ed. Gibbs, E. E. T. Extra Ser. VI. For the prose romance, cf. Thoms, 
Early Prose Romances, v. 3. 

? Professor Tupper reminds me of the opening episode in Scott’s Lady 
of the Lake which resembles this account. In view of Scott’s knowledge 
of these old romances it cannot be doubted that he had some such story 
in mind when he wrote his poem. 

* The English version is printed by Bodtker in his edition of Partonope 
of Blois, E. E. T. Extr. Ser. CIX, pp. 481 sq. The Spanish-Catalan 
version (in prose) which was accessible to me is an old volume printed 
at Gerona without date. I have not compared the Danish and Icelandic 
versions. 
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origin of the main feature of this romance, the appearance in it 
of the stag-messenger episode is, in view of what I shall show 
below, of great importance. Melior, the young queen of 
Byzantium, is ripe for a husband and seeks all over the world 
for one worthy of her. She finds him in the young prince 
Partonope, and in order to get him to her she raises by en- 
chantment, for she possesses wondrous powers, a white hart 
with wide horns as he was hunting one day with his uncle and 
attendants in the forest of Ardennes. Partonope follows the 
hart in a vain pursuit and is led to the sea-shore, where appears 
a marvelous and beautiful ship. He goes on board, finds that 
he is the only passenger, and is carried to another land, to an 
uninhabited castle.t_ Here unseen hands wait upon him and at 
night the lady comes. In the Spanish-Catalan version the 
inducting animal is a “ porch salvatge ”,? which, we are told at 
the outset, Melior has raised by her magic power. This boar 
occurs also in the longer version.* Here Parténopeus kills one 
boar and a second appears which, when he pursues it, leads 
him to the sea, into which it plunges and swims across to safety. 
P. wanders in the forest unable to find his way home and does 
not come upon the ship until the following night. Not until the 
queen visits him and discloses her identity do we learn that she 
by her witchcraft brought about the hunt, made him follow the 
boar, sent the enchanted ship, etc. 

These details in the Parténopeus story are paralleled by 
several in the Lay of Guigemar of Marie de France.* Here 
also it must be noted that there are, as in the Parténopeus story, 


* This romance, as is well known, is related to the Cupid and Psyche 
story of Apuleius. In view of the tendency to ascribe such magic ships 
and voyages to fairy castles to Celtic tradition, I would call attention 
not only to the situation and description of the castle in Apuleius, 5, 1, 
“ Psyche—videt lucum proceris et vastis arboribus consitum, videt 
fontem vitreo latice perlucidum”, but also to the fact that a voyage to 
it by ship is implied in 5, 15, “iugum sororium—recta de navibus 
scopulum petunt ”. 

71 shall cite below a neglected passage from Ovid which is strikingly 
similar. 

* French version ed. Crapelet, Paris, 1834; English version ed. Bédtker, 
l. c. There is also a German version by Conrad v. Wiirtzburg, ed. 
Bartsch, Wien, 1871. 

*Ed. Warnke, Die Lais de M. de France, 2d ed., Halle, 1900, pp. 


5 sq. 
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motifs drawn from oriental and classical sources. In Guige- 
mar the hero is taking part in a hunt after a great stag, during 
the course of which he, together with his squire, is separated 
from the rest of the company; the stag escapes, but G. then 
comes upon a white hind and her faun, which his dogs attack, 
and which he, without pursuit, be it noted, succeeds in wound- 
ing with an arrow which flies back and wounds him. The hind 
then addresses him and tells him that he will never be cured of 
his wound until he finds a lady who will suffer much on his 
account. G., greatly amazed, leaves the hind and finally comes 
to the sea-coast, where he finds a deserted ship built of ivory 
with sails of silk, on which he embarks and is carried to a won- 
derful land and a wonderful lady who, with her niece as her 
companion, is kept in a tower by her jealous husband and 
guarded by a eunuch. He remains with the lady, whose hus- 
band happens, very conveniently, to be away, for a year and a 
half, when the husband returns and forces him to depart; later 
he is successful in bringing her to his land. 

It is commonly stated, compare the preceding note, that in 
this story the hind is the messenger of the fée, although the 
presence of the faun is thus left unaccounted for.? The hind, 
however, certainly does not lead Guigemar anywhere, since it 
apparently does not move from the covert in which he first sees 
it, nor is it, as Marie tells the tale, connected in any way with the 
ladies, who know nothing about it, nothing about the ship, noth- 
ing about Guigemar. The real messenger, I would suggest, is 
the stag which leads Guigemar to the hind and her faun and then 
escapes. These latter animals seem to be introduced solely to 
represent allegoricallyperhaps in a primitive version in 


* These are pointed out by Schofield, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 15, p. 173; 
the hind-messenger, the magic ship, and the fée mistress he labels 
Celtic; so Cross, Studies in Philology, Univ. North Carolina Pub. 1913, 
p. 49. The similarity between the introduction to the fée in Guigemar 
and that in Parténopeus was noted by Hertz, Uebersetzung d. Lais d. M. 
de France, p. 250 and by Koelbing, M. de France, pp. LX XVIII sq. 

* Curious and diverse are the explanations given to account for this 
episode. Some see two fées, even a bad and a good one, some one, cf. 
Koehler’s note to Warnke, Die Lais, p. LX; according to Professor 
Nitze, Mod. Phil. 1914, p. 481, the hind is the fée herself ; according to 
Miss Paton, Studies in the Fairy Mythology of Arthurian Romance, pp. 
70 sq., the hero should have been turned into a stag and wandered in the 
woods until released. 
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reality,—the lady and her niece whom Guigemar is to meet later, 
and to inform him, in words strongly reminiscent of Ovid, of the 
love adventures which await him. When we compare the Lay 
with the corresponding portions of Parténopeus we realize how 
completely Marie, or her source, could spoil a well-told tale. 

In the Parténopeus story it is explicitly stated that the 
appearance of the stag, or the boar, is due to the magic power 
of the lady who sends the animal to lead her beloved to her, and 
this feature occurs in several stories. In Auberon,’ for exam- 
ple, Mantanors, attended by a company of hunters and his pack, 
goes forth one morning in May to hunt. A great stag, sent 
by Brunehaut, appears,—a “ chierf fae ” it is called in vs. 711,— 
in the pursuit of which Mantanors soon outdistances his com- 
panions. The stag takes refuge in a “ pavillon noble ”, which 
stood in a “desert vert”. Mantanors enters the “ pavillon ” 
and is amazed to find himself in the presence of thirty “ dames 
et plus ’, among whom is Brunehaut. Similarly in Froissart’s 
Meliador,? vs. 28362 sq., Diana sends a white stag to lead 
Saigremor to her when he is out hunting with his companions. 
Here the episode is varied somewhat, for the stag, after Saigre- 
mor has been led by his pursuit apart from his companions, 
approaches him and allows him to mount on its back. It 
then carries him to a lake, into which it plunges, whereupon 
Saigremor finds himself in a castle with Diana and her nymphs, 
who had arranged the whole game. 

The last example of this type which I need quote raises a 
problem with which I am not qualified to deal, the relation, 
namely, of the various versions of the Tristan story. The 
facts, however, are plain enough and very important for the 
matter in hand. In Malory, bk. 8, ch. 1, in the account of the 
birth of Sir Tristram, we are told that his father, Meliodas, 


* Ed. Graf, I Complementi della Chanson d’Huon de Bordeaux, Halle, 
1878, vs. 700 sq. 

* Ed. Longnon, Soc. Anc. Text. Cf. Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, 
1905, pp. 604 sq.; he connects the carrying beast, such as the stag in this 
story, with guiding beasts and refers them all to Celtic sources. He 
also makes no distinction, I may note, between such stories and those 
which I shall cite below in which the animal is slain. I assume, at 
least, that he makes no distinction since he refers to Miss Paton, lL. c., 
p. 230, n. 3, and to Hertz, Spielmannsbuch, 1900, p. 354, who group them 
all together. Cf. below, p. 405. 
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was hunting one day when a lady of that country who loved him, 
“by an enchauntement made hym chace an herte by hym selfe 
alone, til that he came to an old castel and there anone he was 
taken prysoner by the lady that hym loved ” ; during his absence 
Tristram was born. Now this episode is not found in Gott- 
fried, the Old Norse version, or the English romance, and we 
must conclude that it was wanting in Thomas; and yet, if the 
episode is Celtic, and if, as we are told,’ the version of Thomas 
derives from the “ recits ” of the “ conteur gallois, Breri” (so 
Lot, 1. c.), this is exactly where we should have expected to find 
it. Nor does it occur in Eilhart of Oberge,” and that it had no 
place in Béroul’s * version we may be sure, since he agrees with 
all these versions in naming Tristan’s father Rivalin, not 
Meliodas, as in Malory. Only in the French prose romance 
and in the Italian version do we find his father called by this 
name, and only in the Italian version,‘ it is important to note, 
do we find the episode of Meliodas’ hunt of the stag, and the 
meeting with the lady by a fountain.® The story is as follows. 
Meliadus and his wife Eliabella, who was heavy with child, are 
dwelling at Lionis. Meliadus, accompanied by many knights, 
goes forth to hunt, “e cacciando in tale maniera per lo grande 
diserto di Medilontas, lo re solo sie prese a sequitare uno cerbio ; 
tanto gli ando dirietro si a lungo, ch’ egli si smarri da sua 


*Cf. inter alios, Lot, Rom. 25, p. 23; Schofield, English Literature 
from the Norman Conquest to Chaucer, p. 116, is not sure. 

Piper, in Deutsch. National-Literatur, H6éfische Epik, Erster 
Teil, pp. 13 sq. 

*Ed. Muret, Les Classiques Francais du Moyen Age, Paris, 1913. 
According to Muret, Intro. p. VI, the poems of Thomas and Eilhart, the 
prose romance, and the first part of Béroul, ali derive, through inter- 
mediate versions, from a lost poem, composed before 1154, perhaps in 
Cornwall. - 

* According to the summary of the prose version of Léseth, Le Roman 
en Prose de Tristan, Paris, 1891, p. 16, Meliadus is hunting in the forest, 
and comes upon the dead body of a knight; he stops, and is then ap- 
proached by a “demoiselle enchanteresse”, who loves him; she leads 
him to a tower situated on a black rock, and there, forgetful of his wife, 
he remains a long time. In his Introduction, pp. XXII sq., Léseth speaks 
of the essential agreement of Malory, the Italian version, and the prose 
romance, but makes no remark on details. 

*La Tavola Ritonda, ed. Polidori, Bologna, 1864, v. I, p. 39, ch. XIL. 
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compagnia. E allora egli se n’andoe alla fontana del Dragone, 
e quivi dismonto e si riposa. .. . . E riposato ch’ egli fue uno 
poco quivi, si v’ arrivoe una bella donzella”. After a parley 
she leads him to a beautiful castle called “1a Torre dello Incan- 
tamento ”, of which the lady, who was known as “la Savia 
Donzella ”’, was the mistress. Here by her enchantment she 
made him forget Eliabella and all his former life. 

The most striking detail in this story, which in other respects 
agrees very closely with the episode in Dolopathos, is the fact 
that the hunt takes place in a desert, all the more striking if 
we are to suppose that this episode had its origin in England or 
France or Italy, or anywhere in the west. It is clear, also, that 
if the author drew from the same source as the author of the 
prose romance, which alone contains the episode in a form at all 
comparable, he made several important changes in his original, 
—introduction of the stag, the fountain, and the desert in place 
of a forest,—and these changes could not have been due to any 
Celtic material which may have become attached to the Tristan 
story; otherwise we should have had, in all probability, some 
reference to it in some one, at least, of the many versions.* 

These stories, almost without exception, agree in certain 
essential details on which I would lay especial emphasis. 1. The 
hero with his companions and dogs goes out to hunt (Graelent 
is the exception here). 2. His going is entirely upon his own 
initiative, as far as he knows, and the hunt is nothing but a 
hunt, not a quest after any particular animal undertaken at the 
command or upon the challenge of some one else. 3. A stag 
(hind) starts up before him, and in his eager pursuit of it, he 
is separated from his companions and is led into a forest, or to 


*I may note that in the prose Tristan (Léseth, sec. 323) there is an 
episode which seems to be derived from the stag-messenger episode ; 
Tristan is out hunting and pursues a stag; he meets a “ demoiselle” 
who leads him to the sea-coast and shows him a wonderful ship which 
is to take Iseut and himself to Logres. Tristan thereupon hurries to 
“la belle Fontaine du Cerf” where Iseut was wont to enjoy the air 
and there he finds her with many ladies and knights. In the version of 
Gottfried, 17291 sq. (ed. Bechstein), it is through the pursuit of a 
remarkable white stag, which appears only to disappear, that Mark is 
led to the hiding place, the Grot of Love, of Tristan and Iseut. Miss 
Schoepperle, in her book, Tristan and Isolde, has nothing to say about the 
stag-messenger episode as found in the Italian version. 
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some region unknown to him (note the desert in two versions), 
where the animal disappears unhurt. 4. The hero, either imme- 
diately, or after further wandering, finds himself in the presence 
of a beautiful maiden with whom he at once falls in love. The 
place of meeting and the outcome vary, but in the earliest of the 
stories the maiden is near a fountain and the hero takes her to 
his home and makes her his wife. These details, as I shall 
show, are a part of the original tale, and it is they which, to 
my mind at least, form the kernel of the stag-messenger epi- 
sode; only by keeping them clearly before us can we make our 
way through the maze in which they have become entangled. 

Needless confusion, in the first place, has been caused by the 
failure to distinguish carefully between such stories as those 
summarized above, in which the hunt is undertaken on the 
hero’s initiative apparently, and the hunted animal escapes, and 
those in which the hero sets out to capture an animal known to 
him beforehand, and which end in the death of the animal. Such 
failure may be due to the fact that in many an old tale we find 
one or more of the above details used in connection with others 
with which originally they had nothing to do, but it does not 
follow that they should all be grouped together and labelled 
Celtic. Since this, however, is the usual practice, it is necessary 
to notice briefly, by way of example, certain stories which illus- 
trate this confusion or which have been cited as parallels to the 
stag-messenger episode outlined above. 

In Malory’s account of the appearance of Merlin to Arthur, 
bk. I, ch. 19, we seem to catch an echo of a genuine stag- 
messenger story. Arthur, after his adventure with the wife of 
King Lot, goes out with many knights to hunt. A great hart 
appears before him and he gives chase, and chased so long that 
his horse fell down dead. Another horse is sent for, and when 
the king “saw the herte enbusshed and his horse dede, he 
sette hym doune by a fontayne and there he fell in grete 
thoughtes ”. After the appearance of a strange beast who is 
pursued by a knight, Merlin suddenly comes on the scene. Here 
we have the voluntary hunt, the stag, the fountain, but it seems 
to be implied that the stag does not escape. If, however, the 
purpose of the episode is to serve as an introduction for the 
appearance of Merlin, and if we are to suppose that Merlin by 
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his magic art brought about the hunt, it is obvious that the stag 
should have escaped.* 

Very similar is the situation in another story in Malory, bk. 
IV, 6. Arthur and many knights go hunting in a great forest, 
and he, King Uryens, and Sir Accolon follow a great hart until 
they are separated from the rest of the company. They finally 
ambush the hart on the sea-coast and Arthur kills it. Then a 
marvelous ship appears, which the three board, and on which 
they find twelve maidens who serve them with all manner of 
wines and meats and then lead them, each one to a great cham- 
ber, where they spend the night. In the morning King Uryens 
awakes to find himself in Camelot abed in the arms of his wife 
Morgan le fay, Arthur, to find himself in a prison along with 
many other knights, Sir Accolon, to find himself on the brink 
of a great well. All this, we learn, was due to the magic art of 
Morgan, whose object was to have Sir Accolon, to whom she 
sends the sword Excalibur, and Arthur, to whom she sends a 
counterfeit sword, meet in combat so that the latter would be 
slain. Here clearly the slaying of the stag is unnecessary, and 
there seems to be a confusion between the type of the stag- 
messenger story considered above, and what is, in my judgment, 
another type of story, namely, that in which the hunt is after 
an animal known beforehand to the hunter and which results 
in the death of the animal. 

To these two important differences may be added a third, the 
fact, namely, that the hero undertakes the hunt at the request 
or command of some one else. In the face of these differences 
it is surprising that the stories should all be grouped together 
without distinction, but the fact that they are makes it necessary 
to consider briefly one or two examples. 

The one most commonly cited is the Lay of Guingamor.? 
The introduction is a form of the Joseph-Potiphar story, in 
which a queen, when spurned by a knight whom she loves, in 
order to punish him, challenges him to hunt the “ blanc pore ” 
which dwells in a “ lande aventureuse ” where there is a “ rivere 


*In origin, if origins need concern us, the stag must have been an 
illusion, as we are expressly told in some stories; cf. below, p. 406. 

*Ed. Paris, Rom. 8, 1879, pp. 50 sq. Cf. Schofield, The Lay of 
Guingamor, Harvard Studies and Notes, 5, 1806, p. 227; Cross, Mod. 
Phil. 12, 1915, 590 sq. 
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perilleuse”. Ten brave knights who went to hunt this beast 
have never returned. Guingamor sets out (vs. 248 sq.) accom- 
panied by many people and, while following the tracks of the 
boar, is separated from his companions. He finally comes to 
the perilous stream, which he crosses, and arrives at a beautiful 
castle which is apparently uninhabited. He leaves the castle, 
still in pursuit of the boar, and follows it to a fountain in which 
a maiden, attended by one companion, is bathing, having left 
her clothing upon the bank. Guingamor gets possession of 
this and after a parley, during which she promises to get the 
boar for him if he will abide with her for a while, she leads him 
into the castle, which is now filled with knights, among them 
the lost ten, and fair ladies. Here he stays, enjoying, as do 
his companions, all carnal delights, for three hundred years 
which seem to him but three days. He then decides to return 
to his home and carry back the head of the boar, which he had 
set out to secure, does so, breaks an injunction laid upon him 
by the fairy-mistress, pays the penalty, but in the end is carried 
back across the stream to the fairy’s land. 

Professor Schofield, in the article referred to, in his com- 
parison between the swan-maiden episode in this Lay and that 
in Graelent and Dolopathos, makes no distinction between the 
induction episodes. In each case the result of the pursuit of 
the animal is, to be sure, the meeting with the lady at the foun- 
tain, but, as he notes, in Guingamor, the intriguing queen and 
her challenge to the hunt have absolutely no connection with the 
rest of the story, nor, I may add, has the slaying of the boar. 
In the other stories, however, the hunt is at least a logical epi- 
sode and the stag, having performed its duty of leading the 
hero to the lady, disappears unhurt. In Guingamor, therefore, 
some such episode has been replaced by one belonging to the 
other type and the hunt is a task set the hero, his slaying of the 
animal the proper fulfillment of it. 

To this type, also, belongs the hunt in the Percival saga in 
connection with the adventures of the hero in the Castle of the 
Chess Board.? Percival, after his first failure, crosses a river 
and enters a castle in the hall of which stands a chess-board ; 
he plays and is beaten, and is about to throw the board into the 


*For this episode in the various versions, cf. Nutt, Studies on the 
Legend of the Holy Grail, pp. 138 sq. 
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moat, when a maiden arises from the water, stays his hand, and 
enters the room. He is overcome by her beauty and she con- 
sents to give him her favor if he will bring her the head of the 
stag which is in the park; she lends him her hound, he hunts 
the stag and kills it, but as he returns, carrying its head, a 
“ pucelle de malaire” intercepts him and deprives him of his 
prize. A knight finally carries off the head and the hound, 
and we learn that Percival lost them because he had omitted to 
ask concerning the Grail. (Potvin, Conte de Grail, 22395 sq.) 

The Lay of Tyolet* is very similar in many of its details to 
parts of the Percival story. Tyolet, who, like Percival, was 
brought up apart from men, is taught by a fée to catch wild 
beasts by whistling. One day he sees a large stag, whistles, but 
the stag does not respond, and moves away from him into a 
forest. Tyolet follows it and is led to a stream across which 
it swims and becomes an armed knight. Tyolet then determines 
to become a knight, goes to Arthur’s court, whither one day a 
beautiful damsel comes to seek a knight who will get for her the 
white foot of a beautiful stag which is guarded by six lions. 
One knight has made the attempt and failed, but Tyolet volun- 
teers, declaring that he will not return without the foot. The 
maiden gives him a hound, which leads him to a stream across 
which it swims. Tyolet follows, finds the stag, and is success- 
ful in cutting off its foot; in the end he returns to marry the 
maiden and becomes king of her land. 

This story is of importance because it shows very clearly the 
fundamental difference between the two episodes under con- 
sideration. For there can be no doubt that the matter in Tyolet 
is derived from an original tale in which the stag represents a 
person under enchantment, in this case the father or some male 
relative of the maiden, and the cutting off the foot, which brings 
about the disenchantment, is a task set the hero which he must 
perform before he can win the hand of the maiden. This type of 
story is widespread,’ but it certainly has nothing whatever to do 
with the stag-messenger episode as employed in the stories cited 


*Ed. Paris, Rom. 8, pp. 41 sq. 

* Cf. Nutt, l. c., pp. 161 sq.; Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, pp. 241 
sq.; Kittredge, Disenchantment by Decapitation, Amer. Jour. of Folk- 
lore, 18, 1905, pp. 1 sq. The Mabinogi of Peredur ab Evrawc, Loth, Les 
Mabinogian, II, pp. 107 sq. is to be compared. 
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above. Nor are we justified in comparing the dog,’ which in 
this story, as in Percival, aids the hero in the performance of 
his task, with the stag-messenger, since the essential features 
are totally different ; the dog is not hunted, nor does it lead the 
hero to a lady who is to become his wife. Rather does it belong 
to the category of helpful beasts which play such a large part in 
folk tales,? but which agree with the stag messenger in one 
respect only, that they may be directed by a fairy lady. 

It is needless to cite further examples of these stories in 
which the animal is slain, but I may call attention to another 
type of tale in which the hunt seems to be merely a test of the 
hero’s fitness, generally for the performance of some larger 
task. The two are hard to distinguish and one may be derived 
from the other; however this may be, certainly to the writers 
of our tales the slaying of the animal did not mean a method of 
disenchantment ; to most of them it was simply a task the per- 
formance of which met with a suitable reward; compare the 
stag hunt which forms the introduction to Chrétien’s Erec, and 
such an incident as the pursuit by Gawain of a white stag which 
had entered Arthur’s court, Malory, bk. III, ch. 5. 

There are also several passages in the Welsh Mabinogion 
which, in view of the accepted Celtic origin of the stag- 
messenger episode, must be noticed. With the pursuit of the 
white boar in Guingamor has been compared the hunt of Arthur 
and his Knights of Twrch Trwyth in Kulhwch and Olwen 
(Loth I, pp. 275 sq.), and the pursuit of the boar by Pryderi 
and Manawyddan in Manawyddan, Son of Llyr (Loth I, p. 
105).* In the former the object of the hunt is to gain the magic 
comb and scissors which were to be found between the ears of 
the animal, and this quest is a task which the hero must perform 
before he can win the hand of Olwen from her ogre father 
Yspaddaden Penkawr. After a chase which led the hunters 
from one end of Britain to the other, the quest was accom- 


* Cf. Miss Paton, 1. c., p. 230, n. 3. 
?Cf. Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, 1905, pp. 688 sq.; Cross, Mod. 
Phil. 12, 1915, p. 634, n. 2. On the general topic, cf. Hartland, 1. c., pp. 
294 sq.; Legend of. Perseus, III, pp. 191 sq., and the excellent remarks 
of Kittredge, Gawain, pp. 234 sq. 

* Cf. Lot, Rom. 25, 1896, p. 590, and 30, 1901, p. 14. Lot does not cite 
these passages as parallels to the stag-messenger episode. 
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plished and Kulhwch and Olwen married and lived happily 
ever after. Whatever this weird tale may have been in origin, 
it certainly has nothing in common with the stag-messenger 
episode. The other tale, as Lot notes, is much closer to the 
hunt in Guingamor, but the animal is not slain. Pryderi and 
Manawyddan go hunting and come upon a white boar; it leads 
them to a deserted castle into which the boar, pursued by the 
dogs, disappears. Pryderi follows, finds himself in a tenantless 
castle where there is a fountain surrounded by a marble railing 
on which is a golden cup; he takes hold of the cup and then can 
neither withdraw his hand nor utter a single word, but remains 
there, transfixed and dumb, beside the fountain. The same 
fate befalls his mother Riannon when, on the next day, she 
enters the castle in search of him. Here again the essential 
features of the stag-messenger episode are lacking and, although 
there may be similarities, we certainly are not justified in assum- 
ing that we are dealing with the same story. This must be the 
conclusion, also, it seems to me, in regard to the hunt in Pwyll, 
Prince of Dyvet (Loth I, pp. 27 sq.). Pwyll is hunting with 
his companions and pack of hounds, and while following these, 
—we are not told the game,—is lost. He then hears the cry of 
a pack not his own, and soon a stag appears, pursued by the 
strange pack, which bring it to earth and kill it. These hounds 


are of wondrous beauty, snow-white with red ears, such hounds 


as Pwyll had never seen before. He drives them off, however, 
and recalls his pack to the quarry; a noble knight comes up 
and reproaches him for his discourtesy. Pwyll offers to make 
amends and the stranger, who turns out to be Arawn, king of 
Annwn, i. e. the Other World, suggests that they exchange 
shapes and circumstances for a year; to this Pwyll consents, 
and his true worth as knight is proved by the fact that he for- 
bears to claim the prerogatives of a husband from the other’s 
wife. At the conclusion of the year they resume their former 
selves, remaining loyal friends and exchanging presents. 

In this story, it is to be noted, the stag does not lead Pwyll 
to Arawn, for it is he who is chasing the stag, and the emphasis 
is laid not on the latter but on the dogs; nor, furthermore, is 
Pwyll led, as a result of this encounter, to the lady who is to 
become his wife; his meeting with Riannon, whom he after- 
wards marries, is the result of another episode. Whatever the 
original of this story may have been, it is clear that we are far 
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removed from such an episode as that in Dolopathos. I have 
tried hard to convince myself that the two episodes are related, 
for it would serve me a very pretty turn. This Welsh tale con- 
tains a version of the story of The Calumniated Wife, a story 
widespread but certainly not Celtic,’ and a version of this same 
story occurs in the Swan-maiden story in Dolopathos in connec- 
tion with the stag-messenger episode. This story, then, and 
Pwyll are constructed after the same pattern and out of similar 
material; in Dolopathos we have, 1. Stag-messenger episode ; 
2. story of the Swan-maiden; 3. story of The Calumniated 
Wife; in Pwyll, 1. modified stag-messenger episode; 2. fairy 
maiden story (Riannon) ; 3. story of the Calumniated Wife. 
Since, therefore, this last story is certainly not Celtic, and since 
I shall prove, just as conclusively, I think, that the first is not 
Celtic, it would be permissible to conjecture that the author of 
Pwyll or his source, having a non-Celtic tale before him, modi- 
fied the stag-messenger episode, which is kept practically un- 
changed in Dolopathos, and substituted a different type of fairy 
maiden story, in which, however, the end is the same, namely, 
marriage of the lady, as a mortal, with the hero, and her calum- 
niation. This is no more improbable than the results of many 
comparative studies in this field, but I am content to note that, 
since we have in Pwyll, just as in the so-called Breton lays, 
material which is certainly not Celtic, any argument for the 
Celtic origin of the stag-messenger episode, based upon the fact 
that it occurs in these stories, has to be supported by other 
evidence. 

As far, therefore, as our earliest Welsh remains are con- 
cerned there is in them no episode which shows the essential 
features of the stag messenger,—the apparently voluntary hunt 
of a stag which escapes unhurt, meeting with a lady at a foun- 
tain, marriage of the hero and this lady, and life in the hero’s 
domains. This same conclusion results from a study of the 
earliest Irish tales, which certainly antedate the appearance of 
the episode on French soil. No one will deny that the fairy 
mistress episode, the notable characteristic of which is the dwell- 
ing of the hero in the fairy world with his mistress,? and the 


* This is admitted by the warmest adherents of the Celtic cause; cf. 
Kittredge, Harv. Studies and Notes, 8, 1903, p. 241. 

* The other form, in which the lady lives as a mortal with the hero in 
his home, is rare in the earliest tales. One of the best examples occurs 
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journey to the Other World, loom large in Irish literature, but 
there is nothing to warrant the conclusion that the stag-messen- 
ger episode had a place there. In regard to the journey to the 
Other World, in the earliest type, the voyages of Bran and Mael- 
duin, no animal * is the guide of the travelers, and the hero has 
no adventure with the supernatural ladies which his companions 
do not share.? In regard to the fairy mistress episodes, it is 
characteristic of the earliest examples that the lady presents 
herself directly to the hero or sends a messenger in human 
shape.* Whenever an animal does occur in such stories, a dog, 
a lion, or even a fish,* it seems to belong to the category of the 
helpful beast and there is no hunt. 

One early example of such a story must be considered at 
some length, not only because of the wide acceptance of the 
theory that the stag-messenger episode had its origin in Celtic 
stories which told of a mortal’s journey to the other world to a 
fairy mistress, but because this story has been expressly cited 
as evidence of such origin.® This is the famous Tochmarc 


in The Debility of the Ultonian Warriors, found in the Book of 
Leinster ; cf. D’Arbois de Jubainville, L’Epopée Celtique, I, pp. 320 sq.; 
other examples are cited by Cross, Mod. Phil. 12, 1915, pp. 593 sq. 

* According to Professor Cross, however, I. c., p. 592, “the hunt for 
the white deer in Graelent” was “probably borrowed from the con- 
ventional Journey to the Other World”. 

* This is very common in Celtic other world stories; cf. the examples 
collected by Schofield, Harv. Stud. and Notes, 5, 1806, pp. 225 sq. 

* This is true, e. g. of the appearance of the fairy to Crunniuc mac 
Agnoman in The Debility of the Ultonian Warriors, cited above, and in 
the most famous instance of them all, that of Fand and Cuchulinn, one 
version of which is contained in the Lebor na h’Uidre (11th cen.), 
Fand sends a messenger ; cf. D’Arbois, 1. c., pp. 170 sq. This messenger 
is in some cases a shape-shifter, cf. Brown, Harv. Stud. and Notes, 8, 
1903, p. 114, Cross, Stud. in Philol. Univ. N. Carolina, 1913, pp. 31 sq.; 
in no case, however, does such a messenger take on the shape of a stag. 
Professor Cross in Mod. Phil. 12, pp. 504 sq., has collected a great. num- 
ber of fairy mistress stories, but in no one of them does the hero meet 
the fée as the result of a hunt in which the animal leads him to her, He 
himself notes that “in early Irish saga the fée and her mortal prototype 
generally take the initiative in love-making,” that “in every case the 
woman does the wooing”, (p. 615), and that this is entirely in harmony 
with what we know of the early Irish social system, cf. pp. 612, 617. 

*Examples are given by Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, pp. 688 sq. 

* By Brown, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 20, pp. 688 sq. 
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Emere,’ The Wooing of Emer, which tells of a journey made 
by Cuchulinn to the other world. Cuchulinn is a suitor for the 
hand of the beautiful Emer, but before she will marry him he 
must give further proof of his prowess in arms. In order, 
therefore, to receive instruction he sets out, with two com- 
panions, to visit Scathach, the warrior queen of Albion,” but, 
owing to the tricks of an ugly maiden who loves him but whom 
he has repulsed, he is separated from his companions, and as 
he goes on his way alone a strange creature resembling a lion 
presents itself before him. He mounts on its back and travels 
thus for four days, when the lion leaves him. His adventures 
then begin, but he finally succeeds, partly with the help of a 
supernatural youth, in making his way into Scathach’s land. 
Here he is received by Scathach and her daughter Uathach, 
who at once falls in love with him and determines, with her 
mother’s permission, to make him her bed-fellow. She even 
disguises herself as a maid to wait upon him and while she is 
performing this service Cuchulinn strikes her and breaks her 
finger. At her cries all the attendants of the castle rush to her 
aid and Cuchulinn, in the fight which ensues, slays Cochor 
Cruifne, a brave champion of Scathach, much to the sorrow of 
the latter; Cuchulinn, however, promises to serve her in his 
stead. From Uathach he learns how to find Scathach “ that 
he might receive the instruction in arms for which he had 
come ”’, and how to make her give him such instruction. All 
is done as Uathach advises, whose husband Cuchulinn was as 
long as he remained in the house of Scathach. This did not 
prevent him, however, from having another love affair during 
his stay in the other world, with Aife, a supernatural Amazon, 
an enemy of Scathach, whom he overcomes in more ways than 
one, and the child of this union was Connla.* If the helpful 


* Contained in part in the Lebor na h’Uidre, and complete in later MSS. 
A translation of the entire story by Meyer, Archaeol. Rev. vol. I. Cf. 
D’Arbois, 1. c., pp. 39 sq. 

*For this theme, the supernatural woman instructing a young hero 
in the art of war, in Celtic literature, cf. Nutt, Folk Lore Jour. IV, 
1881, p. 31. It may also be noted that the father of Emer expressly sets 
a certain task for Cuchulinn to perform before he begins the journey 
to the land of Scathach; in this part of the tale, at least, we are dealing 
with a type of the testing of a hero. 

*It will be noticed that this summary differs radically from that given 
by Professor Brown, I. c., and it is to be regretted that he did not call 
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lion in this story is to be connected with the stag in the episode 
under discussion, one cannot help wondering which of these 
three supernatural ladies sent the lion to guide Cuchulinn to 
her, and why, if Scathach is the fairy mistress, she differs from 
all other fairy mistresses in this type of story in that she is 
sought by the hero, instead of seeking him without his knowl- 
edge, and sought, too, not to be his paramour but his teacher in 
the art of war. 

We must conclude, therefore, it seems to me, that the first 
condition postulated above has not been met ; it cannot be proved 
beyond reasonable doubt that the stag-messenger episode was 
part of Celtic tradition before its appearance on French soil. 
It must be noted, also, that there is no theory which has been 
advanced to explain the origin of one or both of the episodes 
in question, which will explain them both, or account for the 
fact that in one type the stag, after leading the hero to the lady, 
disappears, whereas in the other type it is slain. If we group 
all such episodes under one head and consider them to be derived 
from a Celtic tale of a fairy mistress * in which an animal serves 
to lead a mortal lover to the Other World to the fée, it is not 
easy to see why the animal should disappear in the one case and 
be slain in the other. If we are to connect such guiding beasts 
with helpful beasts, there is no explanation for the hunt, since 
helpful beasts are not hunted by those whom they help. If, 
on the other hand, we refer those stories in which the animal 
is slain to an original in which the beast represented a fée or a 
maiden under enchantment, and the decapitation brought about 


attention to these details in citing this story as the foundation for the 
second part of Ivain, even though they render less startling the parallel 
which he finds between them. Cuchulinn is not invited to the fairy 
world, he does not fight with Cochor as the result of a challenge or 
before being received in Scathach’s abode; we are not told that she, 
who is an elderly lady with two sons and a daughter, became his fairy 
mistress, and, if she does, Cuchulinn is at the same time the paramour of 
the daughter, with the mother’s permission, and also has a liaison with 
another fairy princess. 

* The last word which I have seen upon the subject is that of Professor 
Nitze, Mod. Phil. 1914, p. 481. He groups “the hunt in Pwyll, Guigemar, 
Guingamor, Tyolet, Graelent, the Dutch Lancelot, Perceval, Gottfried’s 
Tristan, etc. It is, indeed, . . . . a common induction motif to the fairy 
mistress episode”. This seems to be also the view of Professor Cross; 
cf. his article in Mod. Phil. 1. c. 
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the disenchantment ;* or if we maintain that the slaying of the 
animal is a task set the hero either by his lady-love or his 
kinsman who is under a spell and is to be rescued by the hero,? 
we still have no explanation for the fact that in one group the 
animal is not slain. The only logical conclusion is that the two 
types are not variants of one original, as far, at least, as we can 
judge from literary tradition, but differ fundamentally. 

When we once admit that there is a fundamental difference 
between the two types of the stag hunt, and that there is no story 
in early Celtic literature which shows the essential features of 
the stag-messenger episode, we may turn with some hope of 
success to the question of the source of the latter. This must 
occur in some form, oral or written, which is demonstrably free 
from Celtic influence, and equaliy current and equally accessible 
to a French writer as any possible Celtic source. 

It is natural that a student of the classics should think of a 
classical analogue to the stag-messenger episode, and I had long 
ago convinced myself that certain essentials of the story, the 
hunt, vain pursuit of the animal, disappearance of the hunter, 
were well known to the Greeks and Romans. A very striking 
example of such a story is furnished by Ovid, Met. 14, 320 sq., 
the tale of Picus and Circe. The former was a young king, 
beauteous in person and brave of soul, so that all the water- 
nymphs were in love with him. He spurned them all, however, 
save the beautiful Canens, who could sing so sweetly that she 
charmed wild beasts. One day Picus with his companions went 
forth to hunt boars, and Circe, who happened to be gathering 
magic herbs in the neighborhood, saw him and was at once over- 
come with love. She determined to get him in her power, and 
by her magic arts she fashioned the likeness of a wild boar, 
“nullo cum corpore ”, which seemed to spring up in front of 
him and to go into the thick forest whither his horse could not 
make its way. Picus thereupon dismounted, followed the boar, 


*So, for example, Professor Nitze, 1. c.; he fails to note that in 
Graelent, if not in others embraced in his “ etc.”, the animal is not slain. 

* For such stories, cf. Nutt, Stud. on the Legend of the Holy Grail, 
pp. 144, 161; Hartland, Sci. of Fairy Tales, pp. 242 sq.; Kittredge, I. c., 
pp. 232 sq. In some cases the performance of the task seems to be 
merely a test of the hero’s fitness, in others it brings about the disen- 
chantment. 
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and was led into the depths of the forest far from his com- 
panions. Circe appeared before him, begged for his love, but 
he remained true to Canens, and she, in revenge, turned him into 
a bird (Picus). 

This tale——which I do not cite as a direct source for the 
stories considered above, although Ovid is a possible source for 
any mediaeval story,—contains the hunt, separation from com- 
panions, meeting with the lady, but a boar instead of a stag and 
no fountain. In the following tale, found in Pausanias 2, 30, 7 
(a Greek writer of the 2d cen. A. D.), we have the hunt and a 
hind, but other characteristics are lacking. Saron, a king of 
Epidauria, the builder of a temple to Saronian Artemis on the 
sea-shore, took great delight in hunting, and one day it befell 
that he chased a hind which fled from him into the sea. He 
plunged in after it and, transported by the ardor of the chase, he 
swam in pursuit until he found himself in the open sea. Then 
his strength failed, the waves washed over him and he was 
drowned. His body, Pausanias adds, was cast up on the shore 
and was buried within the sacred inclosure of the temple. In 
another passage, 8, 22, 8, Pausanias tells a similar tale in con- 
nection with his account of the sanctuary of Artemis in Stym- 
phalus. Here the huntsman disappears completely, as, in the 
original tale, must have been the case with Saron. 

Such a story, which was doubtless derived from a form in 
which Artemis sent the deer to lead a hero from the land of 
mortals, either as a reward or punishment, recalls at once the 
famous hind on Mt. Keryneia with its golden horns which was 
sacred to the goddess,*—the hind which Hercules pursued and 
which led him to the other world, to the land of the Hyperbo- 
reans (Pindar, |. c.). And it was this same Hercules, we may 
note, who met Auge by a spring ? and became by her the father 
of Telephus, and the latter, just as the children in the swan- 
maiden stories considered above, was exposed, and then suckled 
by a hind.* In view of the appearance of the hind in these 
stories dealing with Hercules, it cannot be chance that it is 


? Cf. Pindar, Ol. 3, 29; Kallimachus, Hym. Art. 107 sq.; Apollod. 2, 31. 

? Paus. 8, 47, 4; according to other versions he first saw her in a 
temple ; cf. Frazer’s note on this passage and on Paus. 1, 4, 6. 

*Cf. the references in the preceding note. According to Quintus 
Smyrnaeus, 6, 141, Zeus ordered the hind to feed the babe. 
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another story in which Hercules appears which furnishes us 
with the closest sort of a parallel to the stag-messenger episode. 
This is the story of Hylas, the young attendant of Hercules 
upon the Argonautic expedition, as told by Valerius Flaccus, a 
Latin poet of the time of Vespasian, in his Argonautica, 3, 
508, sq. 

Upon the landing of the Argonauts in Mysia, Hercules, 
attended by Hylas, sets out into the forest to hunt. Juno, who 
is watching things from her seat in heaven, thinks that this 
would be a good chance to punish her enemy, and, catching 
sight of a band of water-nymphs, she drops down from heaven 
and takes her stand by the side of one of them, Dryope by name, 
who, frightened by the wild animals which are fleeing from 
Hercules, is hurrying for the refuge of her spring. Juno tells 
her that Hylas, whom she has destined for her spouse, is wan- 
dering about the woods, and she then rouses up through the 
shady paths a swift stag that broke forth just before the youth. 
Hylas catches at the bait, and sets out in pursuit of the stag, but 
it keeps just far enough ahead of him to be safe, gradually 
drawing Hylas on and on through the forest, away from Her- 
cules, until it leads him “ad nitidi spiracula fontis ”, where it 
escapes (vs. 553). The boy, wearied by his fruitless task, 
bends greedily over the still pool which “ was not one whit dis- 
turbed as the nymph rose to snatch kisses from his rosy lips ” ; 
she cast her eager arms about him and drew him, calling in vain 
the name of his mighty friend, down beneath the waves. Her- 
cules sought long for the boy and finally fell into a deep sleep, 
when Hylas appeared to him and told him not to indulge in 
bootless woe, since the grove was now his home and Juno was 
striving to win for him immortality and the honors of the 
fountain. 

In none other of the many versions of the Hylas story does 
this stag-messenger episode occur, although in two other ver- 
sions * we are told that Hylas disappeared while on a hunt; 
these versions are independent of Valerius. Nor is the animal 
specified in a doublet of this story which tells how Bormos, the 


* Six poetic versions survive and four in prose, to say nothing of the 
many references to the story. The hunt is mentioned in two late Greek 
versions, that of Zenobius, 6, 21, and a poetic version ascribed to Orpheus 
but written about 400 A. D. 
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beautiful son of a rich and well-known father, was carried off 
by the nymphs while hunting.’ It is clear, however, that none 
of these stories could have served as the source for the mediaeval 
version of the stag-messenger, for the poem of Valerius, con- 
taining the only complete one, was not known apparently during 
the Middle Ages, and besides this, his version lacks what seems 
to me to be a very essential element of the story, namely, the 
return of the hero to his own domains with the fairy lady as his 
bride. Its importance lies in the fact that, taken in connection 
with the other stories which I have quoted, it proves beyond all 
doubt that the ancients were well acquainted with the episode in 
the form which became a commonplace during the 12th century. 
Of much more importance is it, however, that the Hylas story 
was localized in that part of Asia Minor where the Greeks very 
early came into contact with people largely of Semitic stock, 
and it is recognized that the ritual which doubtless underlies this 
story,—the lamentation and cries for Hylas at a spring,—is 
Hebrew and not Greek, and is to be compared with the stories 
of Lityerses, Linos, Adonis, and Attis.? 

This fact turns our attention at once from a possible occidental 
source,—possible, because the story of Hylas may have lingered 
on among the people* without appearing in literature, to a 


*Complete references are given in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyl. s. v. 
Bormos. The same story is told of other youths; cf. Miiller, Fragmenta 
Historicorum Graecorum, III, p. 13, 9. 

? Cf. Gruppe, Griechische Mythol. pp. 319, 967; Roscher, Lex. d. Gr. u. 
R6ém. Mythol. s. v. Hylas. For the sacredness of springs among the 
Semites, cf. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 106 sq., 167 sq. For the 
Semitic character of such rites, cf. Frazer, Golden Bough, Attis, Adonis, 
Osiris, I, pp. 1 sq., 223 sq. The connection ci Hylas with Hercules, 
although very old, is probably not original, and Hercules seems to have 
taken the place of an earlier hero, Polyphemus ; cf. Wilamowitz-Moellen- 
dorff, Euripides, Herakles, 2d. ed. p. 31. 

*It is to be noted that stories of the metamorphosis of people into 
stags were apparently well known; cf. the story of Actaeon, for example, 
and Terence, in the prologue to his Phormio, attacks a rival dramatist 
for introducing on the stage “ insanum—adulescentulum | cervam videre 
fugere et sectari canes |et eam plorare, orare ut subveniat sibi”; cf. 
also the story of Iphigeneia and the proverb, “a hind instead of a 
maid”, Achilles Tatius, 6, 2. Hence human and even superhuman 
powers were given to stags; Mithridates was said to have had one which 
acted as his guard while he slept and gave warning by its cry when any 
one approached, Ael. de nat. an. 7, 46. And Pliny, N. H. 8, 117, tells of 
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possible oriental source. This is suggestive in view of the fact 
noted above that the stag-messenger episode occurs in tales 
which contain material that is undoubtedly oriental, but it in- 
creases the difficulty, since we are pointed to a path where few 
can walk without stumbling. All that I can do is to offer con- 
clusive evidence that the stag-messenger episode is oriental in 
origin, not Celtic, and that it occurred in forms which were early 
known and widely known in the west. 

I have called attention in the preceding note to the super- 
natural qualities of the stag and to its position in the Physiologos 
as the enemy of the dragon. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the 
oriental character of this production, which probably originated 
among the Hellenic Hebrews in Alexandria,’ and I merely wish 
to note the fact that the Christian redactor, whoever he may 
have been, used the old folk belief in the enmity between the 
stag and the serpent to explain the words of David, “ As the 
hart panteth after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul after 
Thee, O God ” ; the hart longs for water which he uses to expel 
dragons from their holes in order to kill them, just as the 
Savior, with the water and blood which flowed from His side, 
killed the great dragon. In early Christian exegesis, therefore, 
owing chiefly, no doubt, to the symbolic interpretation of pas- 
sages in the Old Testament (cf. e. g. Ps. 29, 9, Cant. 2, 17), the 
stag is very important, and is referred to as the symbol of 
Christ.2 Hence it is not unnatural that it should have passed 
over into Christian legend, nor unseemly that Christ should have 


a white hind which belonged to Sertorius “quam esse fatidicam His- 
paniae gentibus persuaserat”. I need hardly add that the antipathy of 
the stag to the serpent, which plays such a prominent part in the 
Physiologos, was recognized by the Ancients; cf. Pliny, 1. c.; on this 
matter, cf. Evans, Animal Symbolism in Ecclesiastical Architecture, pp. 
171 sq. 

*The Greek version, ed. Lauchert, Strassburg, 1889, is ascribed to 
Epiphanios (298-403), Bishop of Constantia in Cyprus. On the wide- 
spread popularity of the work, cf. Evans, 1. c., pp. 62 sq.; Karniev, Docu- 
ments et remarques pour lhistoire littéraire du Physiologos, and the 
review of this work in Rom. 25, 1806, p. 459. 

7Cf. Ambrose in Ps. David XLI, Enarratio: Cervi similitudinem 
suscipit etiam Christus, quia veniens in terras serpentem illum diabolum 
sine ulla sui offensione protrivit; id. Praefatio in Ps. XLI; Jerome, in 
Is. XXIV. 
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appeared in the form of a stag to the Roman general Placidus, 
the Christian saint, Eustatius.* 

Placidus was a Roman of illustrious birth, high station, and 
great wealth, who, although he gave himself to the doing of 
kind deeds, was still lost in the mazes of idolatry. He was 
passionately devoted to the chase, and one day, with many 
attendants, he went out into the forest to hunt. A herd of stags 
passed in view, and one, larger and more beautiful than the rest, 
detached itself from the others and fled into the depths of the 
forest. Placidus, with a few of the company, started out in 
pursuit, but soon his companions fell behind, and Placidus, 
whose horse owing to Divine Providence suffered no fatigue, 
followed on alone. The stag stopped finally on the summit of a 
great rock, and as Placidus gazed in admiration of its size and 
beauty, he saw a cross appear between its horns, and the stag 
spoke with human voice, telling him that it was Christ whom he 
was honoring though he knew it not. 

This episode, which recalls at once the stag-messenger in the 
tales summarized above, serves as an introduction to a tale 
which belongs to the cycle of the Man Tried by Fate. This 
motif is oriental, perhaps Sanscrit, in origin, and Professor 
Gerould, in the article referred to, suggests that the Eustace 
version “ derives through Arabian and Pahlavi from Sanscrit ”. 
Only in this version, however, does the stag appear, but “ that it 
was essential to the legend as we have it is shown by the account 
in John of Damascus—and further by the fact that though the 
European derivatives do not usually keep the matter of the 
episode they almost invariably offer some substitute for it”. 
(Gerould, 1. c. p. 386.) The source of the episode is unknown 
and does not matter for my purpose,’ since it is sufficient to have 


*Cf. Acta Sanctorum, vol. VI, pp. 123 sq., Sept. 20. The earliest 
reference to the Saint occurs in the works of John of Damascus, de 
Imag., Or. III, in ed. 1712, I, p. 372. The life was translated from the 
Acta by Aelfric in the 10th cen.; it is found, also, in the Gesta Rom. 
ed. Oesterly, pp. 444 sq., in the Legenda aurea, ed. Graesse, pp. 714 sq., 
and was one of the most popular legends of the Middle Ages; cf. the 
exhaustive study of Gerould, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 19, 1904, pp. 335 sq. 

* The episode of the stag was taken over into the life of Saint Hubert, 
and seems to find an echo in the story of St. Felix de Valois, who lived 
as a hermit in the midst of a deep forest, near a spring, since called 
Cerfroid (cervus frigidus) ; thither comes to drink a stag having be- 
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shown that in a story which cannot possibly be Celtic, and which 
was well known in the West as early as the 10th century at the 
very latest, we find two important characteristics of the stag- 
messenger episode, the hunt voluntarily undertaken by an im- 
portant personage, and the pursuit of a stag which separates 
him from his companions and is not slain. It is interesting to 
note, however, that a similar episode occurs in a rabbinical 
legend of David. One day David was hunting in the wilder- 
ness when God, to punish David for his boastfulness, causes a 
stag to appear before him. David shot an arrow at it, but 
much to his surprise fails to wound the animal, which runs off. 
He gives chase and is led past the borders of the Philistines, 
where he is made captive by Yishbi of Nob, the brother of 
Goliath. In view of the sacred character of deer and antelopes 
in several parts of the Semitic world? it cannot be doubted 
that, in such stories, we are dealing with genuine Semitic tradi- 
tion. It should be noted, however, that a similar story is found 
in the Ramayana (ed. Gorresio, III, 48 sq.) ; a demon in the 
form of a stag leads Rima off into the forest and the king, who 
is responsible for the ruse, is successful in seizing Rama’s wife, 
Sita ; Rima, however, kills the stag. 

The story, then, in its main features, must have been of Indian 
origin, and doubtless reached the Hebrews through the Persian,* 
but it is very probable, it seems to me, that to an Arabian 
tale is due the romantic coloring, the meeting with the fairy lady 


tween its horns a red and blue cross; hence the members of the order 
of the Redemption of Captives founded by him, wore a cross of this 
color. Professor Tupper kindly called my attention to the Middle En- 
glish poetic version of the life of St. Eustace in Miss Weston, The 
Chief Middle English Poets, p. 78. From the Placidus story, I would 
suggest, is derived the episode of the stag-knight in Tyolet, noted above. 
* The story occurs in the Midrasch, a work of the roth cen., in two 
places; cf. Jellinek, Bethamidrasch 4, 140, 6, 106; cf. Marmorstein, 
Archiv f. Religionswissenschaft, 17, 1913, p. 172. The latter fails to note 
the fact that a version also occurs in the Babylonian Talmud, cf. the 
translation of Rodkinson, 8, Jurisprudence, Pt. II, p. 291, where the 
Hebrew word for stag (Javya) is mistakenly translated by ‘ram’; cf. 
Jastrow, Dict. of the Talmud, Pt. I, p. 516. Baring-Gould, Legends of 
Old Testament Characters, pp. 321 sq., gives the former version also 
without mentioning the Talmudic variant. 
* Cf. Smith, Religion of the Semites, pp. 466 sq. 
* Cf. Darmesteter, Revue des Etudes Juives, 2 (1881) pp. 300-2. 
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at the fountain, which is characteristic both of the Hylas story, 
although here this detail may be Greek, as well as of the French 
versions of the stag-messenger story. This is rendered almost 
a certainty by the fact that we find an exact prototype of the 
latter in the Hebrew version of the Seven Sages (Mischle 
Sendabar ), which is derived from a lost Arabian version dating 
from the oth century at the latest.? It is unnecessary for me to 
enter into the vexed question of the relation between this 
Hebrew version and the other versions of the oriental group on 
the one hand, and the versions of the western group on the 
other ; suffice it to say that the Hebrew, which can hardly be 
later than the 11th century, was known in France, perhaps in a 
Latin dress,* in the 12th century, is more closely related to the 
western group than any other of the oriental versions,* and was 
known in some form, either through oral tradition or a Latin 
medium, to Johannes de Alta Silva, the author of Dolopathos,® 
in which occurs the stag-messenger episode in combination with 
the swan-maiden story. 

The tale to which I wish to call attention is the sixth in the 
collection, the second story of the queen (Hilka, Latin text, pp. 
I1 sq.). The matter, with slight variations, occurs in all the 
oriental versions, but the Hebrew differs from the others in 
combining two stories (Striga and Fons in Hilka’s table, p. 
XXIV), to form one which runs as follows. A young prince, 


*I may note the story in the Arabian Nights in which a maiden is 
changed into a gazelle; Lane’s translation, London, 1839, v. I, pp. 48 sq. 

* Cf. Campbell, Pub. Mod. Lang. Ass. 14, 1899, pp. 6 sq., and his book, 
The Seven Sages of Rome, Boston, 1907, pp. XV sq. 

* This is made extremely probable by the discovery by Hilka of a 
Latin version of the Hebrew text, either translated directly from it, or 
from some version intimately connected with it. The Latin MS in 
which it is found was written in Italy in 1407 and is edited by Hilka in 
his Historia septem sapientum, I, Heidelberg, 1912, with a valuable intro- 
duction. 

*Cf. Paris, Rom. 2, 1873, p. 486; Campbell, 1. c., pp. 9, 15; Hilka, 
p. XII. 

* This is shown, among other things, by the fact that Johannes’ version 
stands alone among the western versions in having but one tutor for 
the young prince as is the case in the Hebrew version. On the points of 
agreement, cf. the authorities cited; we must add, now, it seems to 
me, this stag-messenger episode, although it may have, and doubtless 
did, come to Johannes already combined with the swan-maiden story. 
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attended by one of his father’s ministers and other companions, 
goes forth to hunt; a stag * appears and the prince starts out in 
pursuit of it, is separated from his companions, and is lost in the 
forest. _He comes upon a beautiful maiden who tells him that 
she is a princess and, since she knows the way, can direct him 
aright. He takes her up on his horse behind him and they 
come to a deserted building,? where the maiden tells him that 
she must dismount in order to bathe her feet. She enters the 
building, and the youth, after waiting some time, looks through 
a crack in the wall. He sees that she is a fée,* and hears her 
tell other fairy maidens that she has brought to them the king’s 
son, and them reply that she must lead him to a certain place 
where they can work their will upon him. This frightens the 
boy and he returns to his horse, but the fée resumes her mortal 
form and again mounts the horse behind him. He finally man- 
ages to free himself from her, and flees through the desert, 
arriving at last at a spring, the water of which has the power 
of turning a man who drank of it into a woman, a woman into 
aman. He is thirsty from his hot ride and drinks eagerly,‘ 
and straightway becomes a maiden. Very sorrowfully he 
remains there for the night, when a band of maidens comes and 
sports and sings by the spring. He arises to join in their play 
because he thinks that he has become a fée, and they all ask him 
who he is and whence he comes. He tells them his story, 
whereupon one of them remarks that if he will promise to make 
her his wife, she will free him and conduct him to his father. 
He gives her his promise and, upon her advice, drinks again of 
the spring and becomes again a male. She then acts as his 
guide and leads him safely to his father.® 


*A wild ass in the Greek, Syrian, and Persian versions, a gazelle in 
the Arabic, simply a wild animal in the Old Spanish. 

*Quoddam desertum, in the Latin version, a “ruin” in all except the 
Arabic version which has simply a “ wall ”. 

*“ Striga” in the Latin, “ Lamia” in the Greek, “ ghil” in the Syrian 
and in one of the Arabic versions. 

* This reminds one of the Hylas story cited above. 

*I do not believe in using modern tales to support an argument which 
concerns mediaeval problems, for folk-tales travel far and in unaccount- 
able ways ; merely for the purpose of illustrating the persistency of tradi- 
tion, I call attention to the modern Greek tale in Hahn, Griechische und 
Albanesische Marchen, no. 15, a tale in which the stag-messenger 
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In this story, therefore, we find all the essential details which 
I have noted above as characteristic of the stag-messenger epi- 
sode,—the hunt, undertaken by the hero simply as a hunt, the 
appearance of the stag, the pursuit by the hero and resulting 
separation from his companions, disappearance of the stag 
unwounded, meeting with a maiden by a spring, return of the 
hero to his home with the maiden who becomes his wife. Here 
we find, also, in the wandering of the prince in the desert the 
explanation of the presence of a desert in Auberon and the 
Italian version of Tristan; this is surely a genuine oriental 
touch and is meaningless in these last named tales without refer- 
ence to an oriental setting. Finally, this story is one which 
entirely satisfies the second of the two conditions postulated 
above ; it is demonstrably oriental and not Celtic, and it occurs 
in a form which was as widely known (even more widely 
known) and as accessible as any possible Celtic source. Since, 


episode is connected with a swan-maiden story as in Dolopathos. The 
beginning is very similar to this story in the oriental versions of the 
Seven Sages, and is clearly derived from the same stock. In the 
modern tale, however, there is introduced between the hunt and the 
finding of the swan-maidens an episode which seems to be derived, 
although Hahn does not note it, from the famous story of Hasan of 
Bassorah, found in the Arabian Nights (translation by Lane, v. III, pp. 
384 sq.). Curiously enough there also occurs in this modern tale an 
exact parallel to the helpful beasts in the Mabinogi of Kulhwch and 
Olwen (Loth, I, pp. 260 sq.) ; the hero is sent by one animal to another 
until he obtains the information he is seeking, and the last animal 
carries him to his destination ; in the Welsh tale this animal is a salmon, 
in the Greek, a species of hen. An interesting version of the stag- 
messenger episode also survives in the modern German tale of the 
Little Brother and Sister, Grimm, Kinder- und Hausmarchen, no. 11. 
According to Remy, Jour. English and German Phil. 12, 1913, p. 54, in 
the Scottish ballad which contains the story of Thomas of Erceldoune, 
Thomas “is summoned to return to the mountain by the apparition of a 
hart and a hind,—sure signs of a fairy messenger”. As a matter of fact, 
however, the ballad tells us nothing of the sort, nor does the romance; 
cf. Murray’s ed. of Thomas of Erceldoune, E. E. T. 61, 1875, p. XLIX; 
Hartland, Science of Fairy Tales, p. 204. The information is due to Sir 
Walter Scott, Border Minstrelsy, III, p. 209. Nor is there any trace in 
the popular tradition set forth by Murray, 1. c. Even if Scott’s record 
is authentic it has no bearing upon the source of the stag-messenger 
episode since it is more than offset by the fuller account in the modern 
Greek tale. 
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therefore, no Celtic tale satisfies the first of the two conditions, 
and since this story satisfies the second, we may conclude with 
entire assurance that our episode is derived from oriental 
sources. In regard to its immediate source all that we can 
safely say is that it seems to have been a popular version, which 
was doubtless put into Latin before the time of Johannes de 
Alta Silva, of this story in Mischle Sendabar. What influence 
Ovid’s story of Picus may have had, or whether the Hylas story, 
in the form used by Valerius Flaccus, was known among the 
people, cannot now be determined ; they are evidence, however, 
that the type was familiar for many centuries, and, combined 
with the Hebrew story, render any Celtic hypothesis absolutely 
unnecessary. 
M. B. OGLE. 
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II—THE SEMANTICS OF LATIN ADJECTIVE 
TERMINATIONS. 


The purpose of the following paper is to discuss, and roughly 
to classify, Latin adjectives from the point of view of the rela- 
tion between stem and termination ; to point out why variation 
in semantic content of adjective terminations may be readily 
detected and estimated in some instances and not in others, and 
to furnish some examples of the analysis of semantic content 
in suitable contexts.1_ The material for examination has been 
taken from Plautus. It is believed that the collection is reason- 
ably complete, though an exact statistical statement of the 
various classes of adjectives examined has not been attempted. 

Classified according to their morphology, for purposes of 
semantic investigation, there are in Latin three kinds of ad- 
jectives. 

I. Those in which both stem and termination are known as 
independent words, allowing of course for proper modifica- 
tion of the two constituent elements into the form of an 
adjective: as expers,’ furtificus. 


*It may be permissible here to repeat from a previous paper the dis- 
tinction which I there drew between semantic content and semantic 
area. “Semantic Variability and Semantic Equivalents of -oso- and 
-lento-”, New Era Publishing Company, 1914, p. 2, sec. 2: “The term 
‘semantic content’ applied to suffixes throughout this paper denotes the 
meaning of a suffix in some particular context. For the general meaning 
of a suffix, which is of course an abstraction, the term ‘semantic area’ 
(Gebrauchssphare) is perhaps as good as any, and will be used in that 
sense where necessary. The suffix -oso- has a semantic area; in the 
sense here employed it has no semantic content until placed in a definite 
context which determines such content.” 

*1 have in this paper used the word “ termination ”, when necessary, to 
include the second member of such words as expers, furtificus. In such 
words as inops, copis, the second member is the distinguishing part of 
the compound, and perhaps some other term should be used to describe 
it. Morphologically, however, these second members are as much termi- 
nations as -oso- or -no-, and the appending of suffixes to a preposition or 
adverb finds a parallel in interior, exterior, etc. 
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II. Those in which the stem is known and the termination of 
no very definite independent value, perhaps even of uncertain 
etymology: as aquosus, aureus, rapax. 

III. Those in which both stem and termination are unknown, 
doubtful, or at any rate of no independent signification: as 
bonus, aequus, malus. 

Broadly speaking, this morphological classification will be 
found to correspond with certain semantic phenomena. There 
are exceptions, and there is one notable subdivision under 
Class II which almost deserves to be treated by itself. But the 
general tendency in each group is fairly clear. 

It must further be remembered that these adjectives when 
spoken conveyed their meaning to those who heard them with 
the help of various factors which one may recognize but cannot 
now determine—gesture, intonation, and emphasis. At the 
same time the written words are intelligible and it is by means 
of these that one must operate in dealing with Latin. Begin- 
ning with Class I, it is evident that some of these compound 
adjectives have also a sort of secondary termination (as the 
o/a termination) added to the real termination or second ele- 
ment of the word. It may be advanced as a preliminary hy- 
pothesis that such termination was a mere accommodation due 
to the fact that a Latin adjective was under the necessity of 
having some such ending for inflectional purposes. 

Following are some examples of adjectives of this sort: 

Asin. 33,1 apud fustitudinas ferricrepinas insulas. Aul. 502, 
Salutigerulos pueros. Cist. 492, Quia tibi aliast locuples 
Lemnia. Epid. 153, Est Euboicus miles locuples, multo auro 
potens. M. G. 107, Opiparisque opsoniis? (noun and verb). 
Rud. 515, Dum tuis ausculto magnidicis mendacis. Capt. 671, 
Tuis scelestis falsidicis fallaciis (adj. and verb). Amph. 212, 


*It might be objected to the use of some of these compounds that they 
are introduced by Plautus for comic effect and can hardly count in a 
grammatical discussion. In rejoinder it may be said that the comic 
element in language constantly plays a part in everyday speech and is 
entitled to consideration as much as any poetical or emotional element. 
Ordinary speech is not the result of purely intellectual processes any 
more than the language of Plautus was. 

*To illustrate equivalence of semantic content between -/ento- and 
parare, Bacc. 96, Tu facito opsonatum nobis sit opulentum opsonium. 
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Magnanimi viri freti virtute et viribus. Rud. 281, Misericordior 
nulla mest feminarum. M. G. 631, Si albicapillus hic videtur 
(adj. and noun). Men. 24, Pueri septuennes. Poen. 66, Puer 
septuennis. Aul. 809, 821, Quadrilibrem aulam (numeral adj. 
and noun). Bacc. 641, Nam duplex facinus hodie feci duplici- 
bus spoltis sum adfectus (numeral adj. and verb). Persa, 266, 
Triparcos homines, vetulos, avidos (adv. and adj.). Id. 298, 
Tamquam proserpens bestiast, bilinguis et scelestus (adv. and 
noun). Most. 213, Jlla hanc corrumpit mulierem malesuada. 
Stic. 385, Malevoli perquisitores (id. and verb). Bacc. 657, 
Vorsipellem frugi convenit esse (verb and noun). Amph. 170, 
Ipse dominus dives operis et laboris expers. Bacc. 351, Ut 
erilem copem facerem filium. Capt. 622, Patriae compotem. 
Cist. 674, Tam socordem esse quam sum. Men. 891, Aqua 
intercus tenet (prep. and noun). Trin. 100, Turpilucricupi- 
dum.* te vocant cives tui (adj. and noun and adj.). 

Two general observations may be made on this class of 
adjectives. (1) It makes no difference whatever whether or 
not the compound adjective has a further -o/a- or other termi- 
nation. Usually when the verbal part of the adjective is the 
suffix there is added an ending suitable for inflection as in 
‘opiparus’, ‘ ferricrepinus’. When an adjective forms the 
second part of the compound, there is of course no need for 
any other than the regular adjectival inflection as in ‘triparcus’. 
Where the noun forms the second member of the compound, it 
may be inflected as the simple noun is inflected, for example, 


* This word ‘ turpilucricupidus’ forms an interesting example of the 
way in which the Latin language did not develop. It is to be doubted 
whether it expresses anything more than would be expressed by 
‘avarus’. In general it is true that Latin avoids such compounds, not 
from any undesirable complexity in the concept they represent, but, it 
is probable, simply because they are physically awkward for speech. An 
adjective may convey a concept as complex as a phrase. In the phrase 
it is apt to be more clearly differentiated. ‘Locuples’ is perhaps not less 
complex than ‘multo auro potens’, but the latter is more clear and 
vivid. Cf. Cato, R. R. 157, 3. Cancer ater, is olet et saniem spurcam 
mittit; albus purulentus, sed fistulosus et subtus suppurat sub carne. 
‘Olet’, ‘saniem spurcam mittit’, ‘ purulentus’, ‘ fistulosus’, ‘ suppurat 
sub carne’, each describes some aspect of an ulcer. It would be difficult, 
perhaps, to establish the relative complexity of the various percepts here 
presented. Further, the whole question of the relation between the 
adjective and the relative clause would probably repay investigation. 
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“expertes’. It may also take a different termination from the 
regular as ‘ quadrilibris’, ‘ septuennis’. The trend of evidence 
is to show that any termination added to the compound has no 
force and is used for purely inflectional purposes. (2) In the 
second place it may be observed that both parts of the compo- 
nents are stable in meaning, and retain very largely the original 
forces that they have when uncompounded. ‘ Furtificas 
manus’, ‘illa malesuada’, and in fact almost any of the com- 
pounds examined cannot be dissolved without making some 
difference in the force of the expression. With reference to 
the phrase ‘ furtificas manus’, ‘ furtum’ united to ‘manus’ by 
any colorless termination would have practically the same force, 
but ‘ficus’ exactly fits the context, and makes the meaning 
absolutely clear. That is, ‘furtum’ is the determining mem- 
ber of the compound. In ‘ malesuada’, however, the force is 
more evenly distributed, but neither member of the compound 
would serve alone. In general, while the first part of the com- 
pound adjective considered in this group retains its significa- 
tion as do stems like ‘aqua’ or ‘auro’ in ‘aquosus’ and 
‘aureus’, the second member of the compound adjective, quite 
different from the termination of ‘aquosus’ or ‘ aureus’, has 
an independent force which it has also in its uncompounded 
form. That is, it has not reached the condition of those termi- 
nations which mean nothing until brought into connection with 
some stem and word limited. 

It may be observed further that this class of adjectives, owing 
to their relatively much more stable character, is not widely 
used. In a total of 2600 adjectives collected from Plautus 
there are 100 examples of this class, but this small num- 
ber of examples contains about 40 different adjectives. To 
be widely used an adjective must possess more flexibility 
than most of these possess. The precise relation between the 
noun limited and the stem of the adjective limiting it is already 
defined almost completely in these compounds, and the environ- 
ment must be provided for the termination rather than the ter- 
mination adapted to the environment. Their emotional ingre- 


* Words compounded with in-, either negative or intensive, are not, 
of course, included here. The function of in- is so regular and at the 
same time so general that it might as well be a separate word and cannot 
count in a discussion of the semantics of the adjective. 
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dient may be pleasant or unpleasant, important or negligible, 
but the intellectual content is pretty clearly defined, and no very 
satisfactory results have been reached in studying the semantic 
variability of their terminations because their sphere of usage 
is thus limited." 

The second class which it is proposed to consider is that com- 
posed of adjectives which are formed on definite and known 
stems, but have terminations of no independent value. Such 
adjectives may be formed on various stems, but the majority of 
them will be found on noun and verb stems, and it is to these 
that the discussion of adjectives in Class II will be limited. 
Those found on verb stems make up the subdivision above 
referred to, which might perhaps have been included in a sepa- 
rate class. Their morphology, however, puts them in this class. 
To illustrate the adjective formed on a verb stem, words in -ax 
will be considered. These words, Lindsay says (L. L., V, §69), 
“ express tendency or character”. That is, the terminations are 
colorless and denote nothing except that the noun limited 
by the adjective in -ax has the habit of performing the action 
which is expressed by the verbal stem of the adjective. The ter- 
mination has a temporal, durative force ; the adjective resembles 
a frozen present participle.* This fact renders the semantic 
variability of the termination -ax when appended to any par- 
ticular verb stem practically nil; though some difference of con- 
tent may be found in the termination when applied to different 
stems. In this respect, too, it differs from terminations added 


**Commodus’ is a word which belongs etymologically in this class. 
It is much more widely used than most of the words mentioned here. 
The reason is, that both its component parts are words of large and 
general meaning, and hence it is not nearly so limited in its application 
as the majority of the words discussed. ‘Expers’ is of the same nature, 
though probably not so widely extended in its use. However, excep- 
tions will be found to practically every statement made in grammar, 
and these exceptions will not vitiate the conclusions drawn from the 
general trend of the evidence. 

* The nominal suffix -tor has a force somewhat similar. It might be 
worth while to examine words in -tor and -ax, to see how far these end- 
ings are found on the same stems, how far one takes the place of the 
other, and what their difference of content is when both are found on the 
same stem. It might be conjectured that in many instances the adjective 
does duty for the noun and vice versa; vid. Hor. Ep. I, 1. 38, Jnvidus, 
iracundus, iners, vinosus, amator. 
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to noun stems as -tus the adjectival termination differs from 
-tus the participial termination (vid. infra). 

Here a few statistics dealing with adjectives in some of the 
more usual terminations may be of interest. Of -oso- words 
128 examples were examined. Of this number 111 are formed 
on stems which are not concrete and tangible, 17 upon stems 
which are. There is, so far as can be discovered, no single 
instance in Plautus of -oso- added to a stem which is not that of 
a known word. 

Of 80 examples of -eo- words examined, on the contrary, 73 
were formed on stems unquestionably concrete and tangible. 
Two other words (purpureus and verbereus) were formed on 
stems which are probably abstract but possibly concrete, one 
(Pellaeus) on the name of a city, two (caeruleus and tdoneus) 
on roots more or less uncertain. Thus the huge majority are 
formed on concrete noun stems. 

In -no- words, there is no clear instance of the termination’s 
being added to a noun which denotes an abstract quality.’ 
There are instances of its being added to roots, as ‘ dignus’, 
‘ plenus’, perhaps ‘ serenus’. 

Of 262 -to- words examined 150 are formed on nouns, go are 
real participles, 5 are formed on adjectives, 6 on verbs with 
prefix added, 2 on nouns with prefix, 4 on roots more or less 
closely related to known Latin words and 5 are doubtful. 

Further, in the -to- adjectives formed on noun stems, while 
the variety of words is far greater among those formed on con- 
crete stems, the number of examples is greater among those on 
abstract stems. Thus 60 examples of the former give 35 differ- 
ent words, while 90 examples of the latter give 6 words. These 
six words are ‘ molestus’—formed always on ‘ moles’ in the 
sense of ‘troublesome’, ‘iustus’, ‘honestus’, ‘scelestus’, 
‘venestus’ and ‘ modestus’. ‘ Scelestus’ occurs 47 times. 

Now it is entirely probable that the convenience of ‘ scelestus’ 
and ‘ molestus’ as terms of abuse in the comedy makes the pro- 
portion here quite unfair. But there is a further fact to be 
noted about concrete stems. Any adjective termination may be 
vaguely translated ‘ related to’, just as anything may be vaguely 


*Unless ‘ferricrepinus’, etc., be so considered, and here -no- is 
hardly a separate termination, but used for merely inflectional purposes, 
as pointed out above. 
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said to be ‘ related to’ anything else. In the concrete instance, 
however, the termination can almost always be further defined. 
Now if a man be called ‘ molestus’, nothing very definite— 
from an intellectual -point of view—has been said about him. 
It has been merely pointed out that he is annoying, and the 
reader is left to gather the reason from the context. -7o- may 
be translated ‘ causing ’, but ‘ causing’ takes place in many ways. 
If on the other hand he be referred to as ‘ caesariatus’ he is 
pretty definitely defined. His hair is long, and that is all there 
is about it. There is no need to go to the content for further 
definition. Adjective terminations formed on abstract stems 
are subject, as are other adjective terminations, to a consider- 
able range of variability depending on the noun to which they 
are attached. But given a definite noun and two adjectives, 
one formed on a concrete and the other on an abstract stem, 
the former is usually susceptible of a more precise defini- 
tion. Compare for example, Rud. 255, Haud longe abesse 
oportet homines hinc: ita hic lepidust locus and id. 907, Qui 
salsis locis incolit pisculentis. ‘Lepidus’ is wholly emotional, 
and gives no definite information about the place. The termi- 
nation might be translated ‘provided with’, ‘ displaying’, 
‘causing’. These terms are all large and general. ‘ Piscu- 
lentus’, on the other hand, is wholly unemotional. The termi- 
nation means ‘ inhabited by’. It might be expressed by some 
other form of words, but that is the meaning. It is the nature 
of fish to live in the water. So in most such instances the con- 
crete noun forming the stem ‘has certain obvious, tangible char- 
acteristics which affect the noun limited in a manner that can 
often be very closely defined, more closely than when the termi- 
nation is joined to an abstract stem. 

The ordinary meanings given for the termination’ -eo- are 
‘made of’ and ‘resembling’. ‘ Made of’ is a fairly definite 
meaning. ‘Resembling’ is, however, extremely indefinite. 
Wherever an instance occurs of an adjective which is translated 
‘ resembling ’, something is always necessary to make the point 
of comparison intellectually complete, the specific mention of 


1 The term ‘ meaning’ is used in this paper as equivalent to ‘ semantic 
content’ defined above. When any Latin example is quoted, and the 
‘meaning’ of the termination is spoken of, nothing whatever is implied 
as to the semantic content of the termination in other contexts. 
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the tertium quid comparationis. This is usually quite easy to 
find in adjectives in -eo-, since this termination is added to con- 
crete stems and the concrete objects suggested by these stems 
have certain definite qualities which are easily distinguished. It 
may be worth while to examine the examples of ‘aureus’, 
“plumbeus’, and ‘argenteus’ among the adjectives collected 
from Plautus in order to illustrate these remarks, and also to 
find out how these adjectives conform to the categories ‘ made 
of ’ and ‘ resembling ’. 

Of seven instances of ‘ argenteus’ examined, three are used 
in the sense of “‘ made of’ silver”’, i. e. Truc. 53, Aut aliquod 
vasum argenteum. Aul. 343, Supellex, aurum, vestis, vasa 
argentea. Pseud. 100, Nisi tu illi dacrumis fleveris argentets.* 
The other four instances are: Pseud. 46, Quam salutem? ar- 
genteam. Id. 47, Pro lignean salute veis argenteam remittere? 
Most. 621, Perfacile ego ictus perpetior argenteos. Pseud. 347, 
Amicam tuam esse factam argenteam. 

In the above examples from Pseud. 46, 47, it is difficult to 
determine the meaning of the termination precisely. It is, 
however, ‘ obtained by means of ’ or something of the sort, and 
has nothing to do with the physical qualities of ‘argentum’. 
The fact that the meaning is not affected by the physical qualities 
of silver is probably the reason that it cannot be specifically 
determined. In Most. 621, the meaning is ‘inflicted by’. 
Tranio has urged that money be thrown in the face of the 
money lender ; to which he replies, “ I can easily bear the blows 
inflicted by silver.” Here it may be noted that the physical 
qualities of silver come into play, though the qualities by means 
of which it is possible to inflict blows with silver are common 
to it with many other substances. The content of the expression 
might be inferred from the phrase ‘ictus argenteos’, and is made 
quite certain by the preceding context. In the sentence, “ Amz- 
cam tuam esse factam argenteam”’ Ballio says that he has sold 
Calidorus’ sweetheart. She has been ‘turned into’ silver, as 


* Pseud. 100 calls for comment. At first sight it might be supposed 
that as tears are never made of silver it would be impossible for -eo- 
here to mean ‘made of’. The point is, however, that Pseudolus says 
they must be made of silver if Calidorus is to accomplish anything; and 
the semantic content of the termination is not affected by the impossi- — 
bility of the actual occurrence of any such object as the expression 
denotes. 
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we say, ‘turned into’ cash. This expression is a mixture of 
the ideas of the physical properties of the silver and its com- 
mercial value, and cannot perhaps be further defined. 

It is to be noted here that the meaning ‘like’ has not 
been found in -eo- in any of the examples examined. Those 
instances in which nothing but the physical qualities of silver 
were involved were perfectly simple, and had the meaning 
‘made of’. The other instances involved the use of silver in 
two senses, (1) a physical object, (2) a medium of exchange, 
and the meaning was not always quite so easy to determine 
owing to the running together of the two concepts. 

Four examples of ‘ plumbeus’ have been examined. Three 
of these are perfectly easy, as nothing but lead as a physical 
object is involved, and in each instance -eo- has its orthodox 
meaning of ‘made of’. Cas. 258, Peculi nummus non est 
plumbeus. Most. 892, Qui cudere soles plumbeos nummos. 
Tri. 962, Nummum nunquam credam plumbeum. The other 
is not quite so easy. Poen. 813, Plumbeas iras gerunt. Now 
in what sense is anger like lead? There would seem to be only 
two possibilities: it may be (1) as heavy as lead, or (2) slug- 
gish, slow, hard to move as lead. The matter is decided by the 
context. The whole expression is: Siguid bene facias, levior 
plumast gratia, siquid peccatumst, plumbeas iras gerunt. “Tf 
you do them (i. e. rich people) a favour, their thanks are lighter 
than air ; but if you make a mistake their anger is heavier than 
lead.” This is a good example of definition by contrast. In 
none of these instances is ‘ plumbum’ brought into use in any 
but its physical meaning. 

Of 20 examples of ‘ aureus’ examined, 16 have the meaning 
‘made of gold’, and call for no further comment. 

Each of the remaining four has some peculiarity, and they 
may be individually examined. M. G. 16, Nempe illum dicts 
cum armis aureis. Here the meaning may be ‘ made of gold’, 
but is much more likely to be ‘ bright as gold’, ‘ gleaming like 
gold’. Each of these two meanings for -eo-, ‘made of’ or 
‘like ’, is well known. In the second instance it is always neces- 
sary, as has been repeatedly pointed out, to determine the ter- 
tium quid comparationis, which is here the brightness of gold 
and of the arms. Aul. 701, Picis divitiis qui aureos montes 
colunt ego solus supero. Here the meaning of -eo- must be 
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‘abounding in’ ; it can hardly be ‘ made of’. Bacc. 647, Regias 
copias aureasque obtuli. In this instance ‘ aureus’ if meaning 
‘made of gold’ can hardly have this meaning in the literal sense. 
It is probably ‘ splendid ’, ‘ good as gold ’, and if the latter is the 
true sense there is here a sort of emotional likeness. Gold is 
very excellent ; so is the device Chrysalus has found. In Asin. 
691, Mi Libane, ocellus aureus, donum decusque amoris, 
‘aureus’ must mean ‘ good as gold’, and is another instance of 
emotional comparison. 

The latter instances are at any rate on the border land be- 
tween intellectual and emotional likeness. Some examples of 
other adjectives may be cited to illustrate this point further. 
Trin. 297, Nil ego istos moror faeceos mores. ‘ Vile customs’ 
would be a good translation for ‘faeceos mores’. Now 
‘faeces’ were looked upon as vile, and there is some intellectual 
connotation in the word ; but there is no one physical character- 
istic which can be singled out as predominant and furnish a 
definite tertium quid. ‘Faeces’ are unpleasant, so are such 
‘mores’ ; and here is the real ground of the likeness. The same 
thing is true in Truc. 854, Blitea et luteast meretrix, and M. G. 
90, Stercoreus, plenus perurii et adulteri. 

In Capt. 849, Pullos gallinaceos is an instance of a double 
termination which means ‘ of the race of’ or something of the 
sort; and in Asin. 333, Meministin asinos Arcadicos mercatori 
Pellaeo vostrum vendere atriensem, -eo- occurs in the sense of 
‘a native of ’, or more briefly, ‘ from’. 

-To- as a participial termination need not be discussed here. 
It is to be noted, however, that there is a distinct difference 
between its use as a participial termination and its use as an 
adjectival termination on a noun stem. For example, Poen. 
1121, Novistin tu illunc tunicatum hominem qui siet? There is 
a verb ‘ tunicare’ which means ‘ to provide with a tunic’. Con- 
sequently the relation between ‘homo’ and ‘tunica’ is not 
expressed by the termination, as that relation is already ex- 
pressed by the verb in any form. The meaning of the verb 
may be looked upon as a specialized act with the tunic. At 
the same time, though many things may be done with a tunic, 
the natural and most common thing is to wear it; and from 
force of circumstances this meaning of ‘ putting on and wear- 
ing ’ is the one expressed in the verb. It might as well, if lan- 
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guage were determined by abstract logic without special refer- 
ence to the meaning of the words involved, mean to take it off, 
burn it, give it to the poor, or any other thing. When once the 
meaning ‘ put on and wear ’ comes to reside in the verb the -to- 
ending expresses no more than that the action has been per- 
formed and its effect continues. This semantic content is more 
abstract and less definite than when -to- is used on a noun stem. 

In Poen. 644, Hunc chlamydatum quem vides, -to- has the 
content ‘ wearing’. There is no verb *chlamydare to specialize 
the meaning of ‘ chlamys’. The noun by itself, however, tells 
nothing about the action that is performed with the chlamys. 
It may be put on, taken off, bought, sold, or what not. But here 
again the ordinary and natural thing to do with a chlamys is to 
wear it, and hence without any intermediate process through 
the verb form, the word ‘ chlamydatus’ gets the meaning ‘ wear- 
ing the chlamys ’, and the termination means ‘ wearing ’.* 

It may be objected that in ordinary speech the speaker was 
not conscious of any difference between the content of -to- in 
“tunicatus’ and in ‘ chlamydatus’. It is possible to admit the 
justice of this criticism and deny its relevancy. In rejoinder it 
may be urged that (1) the ordinary speaker, learned or un- 
learned, does not analyze his speech and distinctions much 
greater than the one here pointed out regularly pass without 
observation in conversation, and (2) there must have been a 
time at which the distinction was noted, or why the verb ‘ tuni- 
care’? It is quite possible that a formation ‘ chlamydatus’ was 
made direct upon ‘chlamys’ after the analogy of ‘ tunicatus’, 
without any thought of ‘tunicare’. That would come, how- 
ever, by neglect of the verb ‘ tunicare ’, and by giving to the -to- 
of ‘ tunicatus’ a force which it did not originally contain. 

In addition to the meaning ‘ wearing’ found in ‘ chlamyda- 
tus’, ‘ palliatus’, etc., the following meanings may be dis- 
criminated in -to-: ‘Laden with’. Stic. 276, /taque onustum 
pectus porto. Aul. 611, Aulam onustam auri. Here the mate- 
rial of the burden is added. The construction is that which 
would be used if ‘onus’ were felt in its nominal force. In 
many other instances the material composing the burden is in 


* Vid. Lindsay, L. L., Chap. V, §28, “ Words like pilati, . . . barbatus, 
. auritus, cinctutus do not of course imply the existence of verbs 
*pilare, *barbare, *aurire, etc.” 
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the ablative. Aul. 809, Quadrilibrem aulam auro onustam 
habeo ; quis mest divitior? Rud. 909, Pluruma praeda onus- 
tum. All the examples of ‘ onustus’ discovered fall under this 
head. There is only one predominant thing about ‘ onus ’—it 
must be borne to be a burden—and this fact determines the con- 
tent of the termination. Another example of the same meaning 
of -to- is in Poen. 979, Viden hominis sarcinatos consequi? 
In reference to ‘ onustus’ it may be remarked that a verb was 
formed on the stem in late Latin—‘ onustare’. In earlier Latin 
“ onerare’ served the purpose. 

Another meaning for -to- is ‘adorned with’. Aul. 168, 
Eburata vehicula. Stic. 377, Lectos eburatos, auratos. Here 
“eburatus’ and ‘auratus’ may not be contrasted as may 
“chlamydatus’ and ‘ tunicatus’ above, as the verb ‘ aurare’ is 
late and found in its finite tenses only in one doubtful passage in 
Tertullian. Still another meaning is ‘ provided with’. Persa, 
308. Sed quis hic ansatus ambulat? ‘Ansatus’ means ‘ pro- 
vided with handles ’, i. e. with arms on hips, though the expres- 
sion undoubtedly comes psychologically through the idea of 
likeness—a comparison between the man and a dish with 
handles. A slightly different semantic content is ‘ using’. 
Asin. 4, Face nunciam tu praeco omnem auritum populum. 
Truc. 489, Pluris est oculatus testis unus quam auriti decem. 
There would be no sense in saying ‘ provided with eyes, ears’. 
The people are all provided with these. The idea is not to bring 
out any difference between them and the deaf or blind ; but the 
contrast is in the one instance between people listening or heed- 
less, and in the other instance between a witness who has used 
his eyes and one who has used only his ears. In the second 
example -to- means strictly ‘ having used’. Here belongs also 
Bacc. 63, Ubi periclum facias, aculeata sunt. 

Some other meanings are: ‘Covered with’. Men. 919, 
Soleamne esse avis <s>quamossas, piscis pennatos? ‘ Having 
grown’. Amph. 1108, Devolant angues iubati. Men. 854, 
Barbatum tremulum Tithonum. ‘ Adorned with’. Poen. 981, 
Ouia incedunt cum anulatis auribus. Pseud. 147, Neque Alex- 
andrina beluata tonsilia tappetia. ‘Resting on’. M. G. 211, 
Nam os columnatum poetae esse inaudivi barbaro. ‘Armed 
with’. Curc. 424, Clypeatus elephantum ubi machaera dis- 
Sicit. 
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To the preceding classification of words in -to- it might be 
objected that all are comprehended under the meaning ‘ pro- 
vided with’. The objection contains some truth. In answer 
it might be claimed (1) that ‘ provided with’ is a term which 
covers too much. It might often be applied to cover other 
adjective terminations, e. g. -oso-. -There is a considerable 
difference between being provided with ears, beard, shield, 
chlamys, sting. (2) This meaning, though present, is not the 
emphatic one. (See ‘ auriti’ and ‘ oculati’ above.) Some other 
examples might be adduced of the same general type, but suffi- 
ciently different in exact meaning to require classification in 
different categories. It seems more to the point, however, to 
bring forward some examples which could by no stretch of the 
imagination be brought under the general head ‘ provided with ’. 

These are: ‘Entertained by’. Poen. 1051. Patritus ergo 
hospes Antidamas fuit. ‘Rough as’. Poen. 398. Jiaque tam 
quast ostreatum tergum ulceribus gestito. ‘ Shaped like’. Epid. 
224. Impluviatam, ut istae faciunt vestimentis nomina. ‘ Made 
of’ (if the usual interpretation be correct). Poen. 1153. Inde 
porro ad puteum atque ad robustum codicem. ‘ Possessed by’ 
or ‘affected in’, according to the etymology (Ceres, Cerri, 
cerebrum). Men. 890, Num larvatus aut cerritust? fac .sciam. 

Of this class of adjectives it may be said that they form a sort 
of golden mean between the exactly defined adjectives of the 
first class and the (intellectually) very vague third class. Their 
stems are sufficiently definite to make it nearly sure that their 
meaning will fall within a certain range, often pretty wide; 
while the fact that the termination is not definite in meaning but 
fluid and adaptable prevented the range from being limited 
unless the adjective was formed on a noun which signified an 
object having one very definite and preponderant characteristic 
—as ‘onustus’, above. They are flexible enough to be widely 
used and definite enough not to be vague. 

The third class of adjectives mentioned above is composed 
of those in which both stem and termination are etymologically 
unknown, doubtful, or at any rate of no independent value. 
Different terminations may be used but the -o- termination 
is perhaps as good as any for purposes of illustration. It is 
to be noted that this termination when affixed to a noun stem 
to form an adjective can, in concrete contexts, be defined about 
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as clearly as any other adjective termination. For example, 
Pseud. 178, Nisi mihi penus annuos convenit. Here -o- means 
‘lasting’. But in Bacc. 29, Nec a quoquam acciperes alio 
mercedem annuam, it means ‘ proper to’, or strictly ‘earned 
during’. The difference here is due to the difference between 
“penus’ and ‘merces’. In Aul. 220, Haud decorum facinus 
tuis factis facis, -o- means ‘displaying’, or something of the 
sort. In Capt. 718, Recens captum hominem, nuperum et novi- 
cium, ‘ nuperus’ is difficult to evaluate. The reason is that it is 
manifestly only another way of saying ‘recens captum’, and is 
probably turned into an adjective owing to its position between 
‘hominem’ and ‘ novicium’. If -o- means anything here it may 
be only another way of saying ‘ captum’. 

The following examples, however, will not yield to any analy- 
sis. There is no definite stem by means of which the termina- 
tion can be defined. 


(1) M.G.641. Ex amoenis rebus et voluptariis. 
(2) Cure. 115. Tibi qui screanti siccae semisomnae 
Adfert potionem et sitim sedatum it. 

(3) Trin. 825. Nam te omnes saevumque severumque com- 
memorant. 

(4) Asin. 533. Ne ille ecastor hinc trudetur largus lacru- 
marum foras. 

(5) Cas. 652. Quod haud Atticam conderet disciplinam. 

(6) Aul. 80. Postquam perspexi salva esse mtus omnia. 

(7) Epid. 133. Quia meo neque carast cordt neque placet. 

(8) Amph. 843. Si haec vera loqustur. 


It will be seen that no definite semantic content can be deter- 
mined for any of the -o/a- adjectives given above. In one 
instance (5) there is no termination. The noun is morphologi- 
cally exactly what the adjective formed on it is. The termina- 
tion is simply inflected (when necessary) in all genders. So it 
may be said that the -o/a- termination in these instances is noth- 
ing but a means of inflection. The words themselves are more 
or less definite according to their psychological associations. 
‘ Siccus’ is perhaps the most definite of the lot, ‘ saevus’ and 
‘severus’ slightly less so. ‘Largus’ by itself conveys a dim 
notion of bigness—which is not what it means in its present 
context (4). ‘Salva’ and ‘ cara’ convey very little or no intel- 
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lectual content. ‘Cara’ especially is almost all emotional. The 
difference between this sort of adjective and those which have 
definite noun stems is illustrated in (1). ‘Voluptarius’ heard 
or seen suggests ‘ voluptas’ ; ‘amoenus’ suggests nothing but 
its own associations in the mind of the hearer or reader, and 
does not necessarily recall any particular noun. -Ario- of 
‘voluptarius’ may be defined as ‘causing’, -o- of ‘amoenus’ 
can not be defined at all. 

There are two ways in which an adjective gets its meaning: 
etymology, and, more important, usage. In the class of ad- 
jectives now under discussion the latter is the only method of 
approach which the investigator can use ; and it is probably the 
only way the speaker or hearer in historical times had of under- 
standing such adjectives. The Romans were not scientific ety- 
mologists. So such words as ‘ salvus’, ‘ carus’, were not tied 
to any noun or other stem. They would readily vary in the mind 
of the individual more than other words of more definite attach- 
ment. To be sure, some noun stems are themselves very sub- 
jective in character, and adjectives formed on them may be of 
the same type. But the adjective entirely unattached to any 
known stem had always the chance of wider variation. Even a 
physical term as ‘largus’ is almost entirely relative to the indi- 
vidual’s point of view. 

This relativity of content and consequent vagueness is seen 
most clearly in words like ‘ bonus’ and ‘ malus’. Intellectually 
they mean nothing at all until attached to some noun. Each is 
an expression of emotion, whether supported by reason or not. 
The vividness of their emotional content would depend for the 
hearer largely upon the gesture and emphasis of the speaker, 
factors which cannot now be reproduced, but which must be 
inferred from the context; and their intellectual content is as 
vague and undetermined as that of -oso- or -lento- and far 
vaguer than that of -ficus or -dicus. 

Lindsay says (L. L., V, §2, p. 317) that words in -o/a- were 
more common in the early period of the language than later. 
As far as the adjective is concerned, the reason is not difficult to 
conjecture. Very many of the -o/a- adjectives are words of 
vague import. Those which were definite in intellectual content 
would obtain that definiteness in one of two ways. Either they 
would connote some physical quality, or they would be attached 
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to some noun stem. Many of them would not fulfil either of 
these conditions. As the language developed, the need for accu- 
rate delimitation of meaning grew, and adjectives which would 
satisfy that need took the place of -o/a- words in many in- 
stances. More accurate definition and delimitation of meaning 
became possible when adjectives were formed on noun stems— 
especially concrete noun stems—and these adjectives were 
usually formed with terminations other than -o/a-. It may be 
that -o/a- was felt as a mere inflectional ending. Thus the 
simpler and broader terms could be kept for occasions where 
precise definition was undesirable, and other and more definite 
words were used where the speaker or writer wished to differ- 
entiate more accurately. 

The process of development in the usage of these various 
types of adjectives can be inferred, and could be partially de- 
duced, from the literary evidence. It would probably be shown 
that adjectives of the first class were coined at different times 
as occasion required, but that, owing to their inflexible char- 
acter few examples of any one word were used. There would 
be exceptions, due to the fact that one or other of the component 
parts of the adjective—presumably most often the suffix—was 
a word in itself of rather elastic signification and with a wide 
area of use—as in the case of ‘ commodus’, and, less strikingly, 
of ‘expers’. But the general truth about the whole class would 
be found as stated. 

The third class would be found very common at all periods, 
lending itself readily to the expression of emotional and rather 
vague concepts, but not sufficiently definite for clear intellectual 
definition. 

The second class is by far the most interesting and valuable 
for the purposes of the student of semantics. The fixity of the 
stem combined with the flexibility of the suffix furnished an 
instrument by means of which clear and definite ideas could be 
expressed over a wide range. It will probably be found that as 
time went on these adjectives tended to fall more and more into 
definite groups, though throughout the possibilities of variation 
are so great that no fixed line of demarcation depending upon 
termination could be established between different adjectives ; 
and in each specific instance the context would require to be 
examined before the value of the termination could be stated. 
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One of the first lessons in language study is that it is impos- 
sible to take a word in any language, bound it accurately, and 
then make it correspond exactly in all its semantic area with 
any one word in any other language. The same thing is true 
of terminations in the second class examined. For purposes of 
translation it is possible to get some blanket term such as 
‘having’ or ‘full of’ for -oso-, or ‘made of’ for -eo-, or 
something of that sort. But when it comes to a question of 
what exactly was in the mind of the writer, a different method 
must be followed. Apart from the purely scientific and specu- 
lative interest of such work, it is by the farthest possible analysis 
of the constituent elements of speech that one can arrive at the 
clearest conception of its meaning; so that the results of some 
such work as has been attempted in this article may be of use 
even in literary interpretation. 

Epwarp W. NICHOLS. 
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III—THE JUDAS ISCARIOT CURSE. 


The Christian world has never fully obeyed the injunction 
“ Swear not at all”. On the contrary we find the Christian 
from the beginning proficient in cursing as well as in blessing, 
and his stock of imprecations and epithets proves to be quite as 
rich and varying as that of his pagan forbears, a point which he 
reached, too, in spite of precept and some legal restraint. It is 
the purpose of this article to trace in several directions’ the 
genealogy and kinship of one of these early Christian oaths, 
which seems to have escaped detailed treatment, or at least not 
to have received a definite title, though from time to time col- 
lections ? of such oaths have been made and the general subject 
is trite enough. The Judas curse has a long and honorable 
history. Because it was so widespread and served so definite 
a purpose, because it is sc venerable, too, it deserves a special 
name at least. Examples of a more recent date than the 15th 
century are not introduced here, though the life of the curse 
may have extended beyond that date. 

The title chosen is not perfectly inclusive, since Judas is not 
the only imprecatory term in the oath, but it is usually the most 
prominent and frequently is the only term ; otherwise we might 


* Absolute completeness is not claimed for the subject even thus lim- 
ited; on the contrary it is almost certain that there are nooks, perhaps 
broad reaches, remaining unexamined where examples may be found. 
This means of restraining was universal and hence the records in which 
the Judas curse may occur are practically exhaustless, while the bibliog- 
raphy connected with the subject is colossal. Since, however, the type 
of writings in which Judas is invoked is the same everywhere, the con- 
clusions drawn seem fairly well authorized. 

* De Iureiurando Veterum, Hansen, J. B., Thes. Ant. Rom., Graevius, 
J. G, Vol. 5, 797 (1606); De Formulis etc., Libri VIII, Brissonius, 
Halle, 1743; Serments et juremens espaignols, Oeuvres complétes du 
Seigneur de Brantéme, Vol. 6, Paris, 1823; Alte Verwiinschungsformeln, 
Schmidt, Jahrbiicher fiir Phil., 143, 561; Incantamenta Magica Graeca 
Latina, R. Heim, Jahrb. fiir Phil. 19 (Suppl.), pp. 465 f.; Der Fluch bei 
Griechen und Roémern, Ernst von Lasaulx, Studien des Classischen 
Alterthums, Regensburg, 1854, pp. 159-177 and pp. 208-232. 
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with almost as much exactness speak of it as the Cain or Ana- 
nias curse. The name of Judas, then, often associated with a 
qualifying epithet such as traitor, may be taken as the nucleus 
of the curse in its complex or long form. Linked with the name 
of Judas for the purpose of completeness and solemnity are cer- 
tain other scriptural characters also typical of disobedience and 
greed or in general of unrighteous qualities. Furthermore, 
the characters conjoined are always those whose wicked conduct 
brought upon them swift and unusual retribution. They are in 
nearly every case, taken singly or collectively, Cain, Gehazi, 
Korah, Dathan and Abiram from the Old Testament, and from 
the New, Ananias and Sapphira ; occasionally other characters, 
as Caiaphas and Pharaoh, or even Barabbas, Haman and Holo- 
fernes, are written with Judas, but so rarely as to be exceptions. 
That an exact conception of the oath in this form may be gained 
at the outset a few examples * suitably abbreviated are given at 


*Qui ... infringere voluerint, sint excommunicati a Deo Patre 
omnipotente et filio eius Iesu Christo et Spiritu Sancto et de omnibus 
sanctis Dei sint excommunicati, maledicti et detestati hic et in per- 
petuum, et sint damnati sicut Datan et Abiron et sicut Iudas .. . si ad 
emendationem non venerint etc. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 151. 751 
(yr. 1041) ; Si autem aliquis malus homo a diabolo inflamatus sit, ut 
hoc meum privilegium diminuat vel parvi faciat, sit socius Iudae prodi- 
toris Christi, laceretur canum infernalium dentibus inter terribilia 
gehennae supplicia cum omnibus diabolis absque ullo fine, nisi illud 
ante obitum suum rite emendaverit etc. Ibidem, p. 1170 (Privilegium 
Regis Aethelredi). 

Si quis tamen . . . contra hoc magnum testamentum ad irrumpendum 
venerit . . . orbatus . . . et suis propriis oculis habeat participationem 
cum sociis tenebrarum . . . in eternum habeat regis ira et . . . confusio 
dupla quo maranatha, Dathan et Abiron meritus et Iudas traditor sit 
socius eius. Espafia Sagrada, 34. 434. 

Si quispiam . . . distulerit, pars eius cum Datan et Abiron et Chore 
et cum Iuda traditore Domini omnesque maledictiones que in libris 
continentur divinis veniant supra eum. Chartularium Matisconense, 
VIII (yr. 930). 

Si aliquis . . . inquietare voluerit, in Arverno flamivomis ignibus cum 
Datan et Abiron et Iuda traditore demergatur penitus. Cartularium 
Piperacense, Doc. III. 

Si quis vero ... adnullare . . . conatus fuerit, . . . sitque illi pars 
cum Datan et Abyron, Symone Mago, Iuda traditore Domini atque 
Pylato etc. Cartulaire de Il’ Eglise de Notre Dame de Paris, 1, Car. ro. 

Insuper sustineat poenas cum Iuda Scarioth et in inferno inferiori 
habeat societatem cum Caipha et communionem cum Baraba et partem 
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this point. They date from the 8th century on and can be multi- 
plied indefinitely from the same sources. The foregoing, apart 
from negligible variations, may be regarded as a working de- 
scription of the Judas curse: to insure absolute completeness the 
list of personages just given must be supplemented by the addi- 
tion of the following non-biblical names: (a) Certain Roman 
emperors memorable as persecutors of the Church or as types 
of the old pagan order; (b) founders of sects considered as 
heretics, and well known preachers of doctrines pernicious to 
orthodox faith, such as Arius and Sabellius. All these are con- 
ceived to be as really in Hell as any of the biblical characters 
just named, but obviously their names are late additions to the 
original. Examples’ of this grouping are sufficiently uncom- 
mon to warrant attention. Furthermore, when ingenuity had 
in this wise been exhausted, every avenue of escape was 
closed to the violator by calling down upon him provisionally 
any or all punishments not previously suggested.” 


cum Datan et Abiron, et solacium cum Lucifero et (quod maius est) 
iram Dei et omnium sanctorum incurrat. Cartulaire de Saint Victor de 
Marseille, 1, Car. 56. 

*Sane si quis ...cartam inquietare vel infrangere voluerit, iram 
Dei etc. incurrat et cum Datan et Abyron qui in infernum descenderunt 
ac Domitiano, vel Diocletiano et Maximiano vel apostata Iuliano vel 
Iuda traditore etc. penas infernales possideat et sit anathema maranatha. 
Cartulaires de I Eelise de Grenoble, Car. 12; Si quis etc. iram Dei 
incurrat . . . et beate Marie semper virginis, sanctique Michaelis clavi- 
gerique Petri vinculis innodatus existat omniumque sanctorum Dei, et 
cum Iuda traditore et Nerone imperatore et Symone Mago et Iuliano 
apostata, ac Datan et Abiron participetur in infernum. Ibidem, Car. 13; 
Cui dono si quis umquam contraire voluerit, cum Anna et Caipha et 
Iuda traditore in igne inferni positus ...doleat. Cartulaire de 
YAbbaye de Saint Pére de Chartres, Car. 16; Si quis etc. cum Iuda 
Scarioth Caifanque, Arrio atque Sabellio in inferno penas sustineat. 
Cartulaire de Il’ Abbaye de Saint-Victor de Marseille, Car. 255; Sane si 
quislibet . . . inquietare presumpserit . . . incurrat etc. . . . et cum Iuda 
proditore et Simone Mago et Arrio et Sabellio et Aman et Oloferno 
demergatur in inferno etc. Ibid. 1, Car. 162; Ut quisquis huic cartulae 
contraire voluerit, cum Iuda traditore, cum Dathan et Abiron, quos 
vivos terra absorbuit ; cum Herode, innocentum occisore, et cum Nerone, 
Petri et Pauli interfectore, in inferno pereat. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de 
Saint Pére de Chartres, 1, Car. 60. 

? Si ego aut heredes mei . . . inrumpere voluerit, non valeat vindicare 
quod repetit, sed in primis iram Dei omnipotentis et omnium sanctorum 
incurrat, et cum Pilato et Iuda traditore et Symone Mago in profundum 
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The Judas curse is really a Christian scion grafted on a 
pagan stem, and the parent stock is the official oath’ of the 
Greeks and Romans. The growth of the mongrel product by 
successive accretions from holy writ will be apparent as we pro- © 
ceed. But in dealing with any question of Roman magic after 
the third century B. c., the investigator must go backward a 
step and consider the Chaldean element. The supremacy of the 
Babylonians in all departments of occult science is a common- 
place, while their influence in a large way on Roman magic 
exerted both by Roman contact with the Orient through con- 
quest and by the influx of Chaldean charlatans into Rome is 
incontrovertible.? If the curses cited previously (p. 435) be 
compared with those given by Fossey,* it would seem that the 
Babylonian oath had merely been transplanted with slight 
changes in phrasing. The form is identical, the purpose is the 
same, the terminology alone is somewhat different. While the 
indebtedness, great though it is, can not be estimated in exact 
terms,‘ it is not so absolute as a superficial glance would sug- 
gest. For curses in this form were uttered wherever man is 
found and mere similarity does not prove that borrowing took 
place. Therefore the impulse was native and this impulse was 
confirmed by Roman contact with the Orient through -which 
new modes of procedure were opened to the less proficient 


inferni participationem habeant, non sit illis Deus adiutor, nec sit qui 
misereatur pupullis eius; fiat habitatio eorum deserta, et in tabernaculis 
eorum non sit qui inhabitet; fiant filii eius orphani et uxor eius vidua; 
veniant, super illos omnis maledictio qui sunt scripta in vetus et in Novo 
Testamento etc. Cartulaire de I’ Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 
1 Car. 187. 

*Si prior defexit publico consilio dolo malo, tum tu ille Diespiter 
populum Romanum sic ferito ut ego hunc porcum hic hodie feriam. 
Livy, 1, 24; ef wm, elvac adbrov Kal rd yévos abrov, E. Ziebarth, 
Der Fluch im griechischen Recht, Hermes, 30 p. 58. 

*Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, pp. 1500 and 1505; La Magie 
Assyrienne, Fossey, p. 9; Oriental Religions in Roman Paganism, Franz 
Cumont, pp. 186 f.; Roman Life and Manners under the Early Empire, 
Friedlander, 3. p. 103; Names of Demons in Magic, F. Legge, Proceed- 
ings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, 23. p. 45; questioned for 
defixiones, and the reverse suggested by Audollent, Defixionum Tabellae, 
p. XLII. 

* Op. cit., pp. 116 and 121. 

* Hubert ap. Daremberg et Saglio, op. cit., p. 1505; Cumont, L. c., p. 188, 
n. 66 and p. 189. 
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people, and their store of malediction enriched by association 
with natures more luxurious and imaginative. Hence method 
was evolved, magic in Rome was organized and in the matter of 
oaths a decided advance was made toward style, which the Judas 
curse shows in a marked degree. 

The psychology of magical practices is now well understood, 
but perspective demands a brief restatement. The motif of 
this and all curses lies in that sphere of magic or charms called 
specifically will magic, wherein the belief prevails that the 
spoken or written word * expressing the will of the operator has 
power to restrain. Closely connected with the psychological 
aspect are the form and phraseology, which are important; * 
for since the agent holds himself aloof from the execution of his 
desire, the words are conceived to be charged with inhibitory 
force and to be in themselves potent, for they are divorced from 
all symbol, all gesture ; therefore their action must be automatic 
and direct.* This is the analysts’ point of view which, if carried 
too far, would leave slight spontaneity to the swearer, but it 
must be borne in mind that the curse under consideration is not 
spontaneous, but rather a devised product with studied effect ; 
and in it, as in all other formulae of the kind, the terms are 
reduced to relatively few, which finally develop the character of 
a trademark.’ Exactness, which means the elimination of error, 
counts,® hence the phraseology is stereotyped and the form iron- 
clad. The form may be more accurately described as provi- 
sional,’ and in this particular does not differ from the classic 


* Psychology of Religion, James Leuba, p. 162 and refs.; Oaths; their 
Origin, Nature, etc., Tyler, J. E., London, 1834, pp. 5 and 235; Fossey, 
l. c., pp. 104 and 105; Cumont, I. c., p. 183; Fox, W. S., Am. Jour. Phil., 
33. 302. For different view, cf. Irving King, Development of Religion, 
p. 179, who regards magic acts as “the spontaneous outflow of action 
along the line of that which absorbed the attention.” 

? Ei vendere ne liceat, caveo . . . per numina divom. Vendere si velit, 
littera prohibet. C. I. L., 12. 3610. 

*Daremberg et Saglio, |. c., p. 113, s. v. Devotio; La Magie chez les 
Chaldéens, Lenormant (Paris, 1874), p. 15. 

* Fossey, I. c., p. 100. ; 

*Cursory History of Swearing, Julian Sharman, p. 68 (London, 1884). 

* Cumont, 1. c., p. 187; King, op. cit., p. 144. 

* Tib., 2. 5. 63 (C. G. Ramsey’s note); Proceedings of the American 
Philological Association, 43. p. XLIX. 
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literary oath. The curse itself is really cast, however, in the 
mold of the Greco-Roman official and military oath,’ of which 
it is the offspring and successor ; it is therefore virtually an edict 
and to that extent is not original. 

Obviously the content of the new oath was Christian; but 
though it did not get away from a few motifs, these were true 
and tried, the result of much experience, as it were, and hence 
adequate. The Christian curse was more vivid and aggressive 
than its pagan model and excited the imagination more readily 
because of the superior richness of its associations. And as its 
substance was more suggestive, in the same measure its appeal 
to the feelings of awe and horror was more intense. It would 
seem possible to account for the terms of the imprecation, as 
they were evidently not taken at random.? The frequency of 
popular curses by the body and members of Christ has been 
explained * on the supposition that the sufferings of Christ were 
made real to the illiterate by the persistent teaching of the priest 
with emphasis on the passion, and thus vividly impressed on 
the imagination found the way into their speech. The converse 
is also true that these imprecations would be effective on the 
imagination when once the mind was alive to the meaning of 
their terms. There is no sharp dividing line between the popu- 
lar and official oaths ; the same reason operates in both, but we 
may find an additional source of this bookish oath, for surely 
it is a conscious creation, in the fact that Judas and the other 
characters involved in it were endlessly mentioned by prelates 
and ecclesiastical writers in their polemics and controversial 
writings as awful examples to heretics and recreants of every 
kind to the spirit of the gospel or will of the Church. Judas is 
the traitor par excellence, a type of disloyalty, named as such 
everywhere. The leprosy of Gehazi is hideous, deserved be- 
cause of greed, and is a sign of darkness within. Ananias and 
Sapphira are conspicuous examples of dishonesty miraculously 
detected and promptly confounded, as are also Korah, Dathan 
and Abiram and many others mentioned with these as exorcising 


*Ut ego rempublicam non deseram, neque ullum civem Romanum 
deserere patiar. Si sciens fallo ex animi mei sententia, tum me Iupiter 
optime maxime domum, familiam remque meam pessimo leto afficias. 
Livy, 22. 53. 

* Sharman, |. c., p. 77. 

* Sharman, 1. c., p. 78. 
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terms. References * to them giving due attention to their sinful 
nature and sensational end can be found with monotonous repe- 
tition in the pages of the Church Fathers. It seems entirely 
possible that this continual mention of these malefactors in- 
tended always to serve as a warning could have determined 
their choice as the framework of an oath.2 Perhaps it can not 
be exactly known how the new material was inwrought with 
the old ; however, phrases from the original curse appear intact 
in the new, while the names of the infernal divinities are sup- 
planted by Judas et al., Cocytus and the Styx by the correspond- 


* Judas: Non potest esse cum Christo qui imitator Iudae maluit esse 
quam Christi. Cyprian, de dom. oratione, 24; Alii autem ab Iuda tradi- 
tore instituerunt heresim, dicentes bonum opus fecisse Iudam, etc. Filas- 
trius, Diversarum Hereseon Liber, VI; Cum superbis et prevaricatori- 
bus cum eis qui volueritis cum Iuda Scarioth inveniri quam cum beatis- 
simis prophetis . . . quomodo esse possumus. Luciferus, de non con- 
veniendo cum haereticis, VII. 

Gehazi: Quarum trium ruinarum exempla etiam in scripturis sanctis - 
invenimus non levi poena fuisse damnata. Nam Giezi ea quae ne ante 
quidem possederat volens adquirere . . . aeterna lepra sancti Helisaei 
maledictione perfunditur. Iudas autem ... vitam . . . conclusit. Ana- 
nias et Sapphira . . . morte multantur. Cassianus, de Inst. 7. 14. 2. 

Ananias: Percussus est Ananias et Elimas, Ananias morte, Elimas 
caecitate, ut hoc ipso probaretur Christum et haec facere potuisse. 
Tertull., de Pud. 21. 

Korah, Dathan and Abiram: Sic Core et Dathan et Abiron . . . poenas 
statim pro suis conatibus pependerunt. Cyprian, de Catholicae Ecclesiae 
Unitate, 18; Quanti autem divino iudicio pendatur hoc facinus, lege, etc. 
Invenies Dathan et Abiron hiatu terrae devoratos ceterosque omnes qui 


eis consensuerant, igne . . . consumptos. Aug. Ep. 87. 4. 10; 107. 5. 25; 
108. 4. 13. 
Leprosy: Sic et Ozias rex . . . divina indignatione confusus et leprae 


varietate in fronte maculatus est. Cyprian, de Cath. Eccl. Unitate, 18; 
Emundet vox a leprae interioris contagio. Migne, Patrologia, 121. 872. 

Anathema and Maranatha. Anathema ei qui negat adiutorium Dei. 
Orosius, Lib. Apol., 9. 5; Si quisquam. . . hunc non tantum dixerim blas- 
phemum anathema detestandum sed etiam vel in exemplum Nadab et 
Abiu divino igne damnandum vel iuxta perditionem Dathan atque 
Abiron hiatu terrae receptum vivum ad inferna mergendum. Orosius, 
l.c., 9. 2; Aug., Ep. 93. 52. 20. 

? An old writer naively remarks: “The greed of men is so great that 
it must be thwarted by extreme measures; and what is stronger than the 
appeal to religious scruples and fear of the law? And so such curses 
were approved by the Fathers and by Councils.” Mabillon, De re 
diplomatica (Naples, 1789), p. 100. 
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ing Christian terms. Examples extant in which the pagan 
name is retained in the new Christian setting show the process 
of adjustment not yet completed.* Finally it is conjectured * 
that paintings of the lower world executed on porticoes, vases, 
etc., by ancient artists assisted those who viewed them in visual- 
izing Judas and his tribe in actual torment and in giving them 
the rank of demons, as the swearer justly considered them. 
But it would be a mistake to assume the influence of disputative 
works only and the absence of all popular connection; for 
familiarity and additional background were furnished by works 
in the vernacular also, if we may judge from the Old French 
and Old Spanish as well as from popular Latin. Here, too, 
Judas was always associated with avarice and treachery; in 
certain poems he is vividly represented as lying in perdition and 
suffering its tortures.* It is obvious that such references 


*Si quis vero hanc donationem .. . infringere presumpserit, pereat 
cum Iuda Scarihot, traditore Domini et cum Datan et Abiron sustineat 
penas Averni. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 1, 
Car. 434. 

* La Magie et I’Astrologie dans I’ Antiquité et au Moyen Age, A. Maury, 
p. 169 (Paris, 1868). 

*Ecce olim velut Iudas Salvatorem tradidit, sic te, rex, tuique duces 
tradiderunt gladio. Poésies populaires Latines, E. Du Méril, p. 250. 


Et puis vit-il d’enfer, si avant les dampnes 
Qu’il parla a4 Judas, qui tant fut diffaés. 
Qui vendi Jhésu-Crist etc. 
Li Romans de Bauduin de Sebourg, Chant X, 1. 1245. 


Also Chant XV, Il. 435-490 (Judas is some days in Hell, some out). 
E Judas, el qual en otro tiempo avia oydo: e tu omne .. . es repre- 
hendido traydor del amigo por la muerte de maestro etc. 
La Estoria de los Quatro Dotores de la Santa Eglesia, Cap. 30. 
Alabados son los comiencos de Judas, mas la fin es dapfada por 
traicion. 
Ibidem, Cap. 58. 
Son frére baise quant vint au desevrer 
Et Gerars lui, en autel loiauté 
Con fist Judas qui trai Damedé. 
Huon de Bordeaux, 24109. 
Car ensi que Judas trai Dieu faussement 
Fu li bons Roys trays et vendus pour argent. 
Li Romans de Bauduin de Seoourg, Chant I, 633. 
Je veuls qu’ enfer ma sepulture face 
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could not determine the origin of a curse already in vogue, but 
they assisted in keeping alive the Judas tradition and imparted 
vitality to the example. The literary references, then, smoothed 
the way for the curse, and undoubtedly there was interaction ; 
each gained point and currency from the other. And when we 
consider that the untutored traced most of their bodily ills to 
the working of some curse or charm, we get a fresh idea of the 
cunning of this formula. 

Broadly speaking, its purpose was not to conjure evil spirits, 
nor modify the action of some power higher than human ; its 
force was negative,’ its function to inhibit. Neither was it in 
that class of profanity which rises freely and spontaneously to 
the lips of the ready swearer. So that, although persecutors 
of the Christians became at an early date subjects of popular 
exorcisms and were invoked as demons in spells parallel with 
Beelzebub and kindred, as happened in the case of Nero,” asso- 
ciated in the curse with Judas, yet examples are lacking to show 
that Judas was so treated. Nor is he invoked in defixiones:* 
on the contrary the proper atmosphere of this curse was solemn 
and formal. It is therefore found in (a) political pronounce- 
ments, (b) pontifical decrees including deeds of gift, (c) epi- 
taphs, and (d) in poetry. In some of these particulars it cor- 
responded with the pagan official oath.* It will now be con- 
sidered in these several connections in the order named. 


Ou fut Cayn par sa temptation 
Judas aussi par sa tradition 
Est en enfer en poyne inestimable. 
Le Testament de Martin Leuter, 1546. 
Arbres d’ orgueil, plante d’ iniquité 
Et racine de toute traison 
Branches aussi de toute fausseté 
Feuilles, fleur, fruit de contradicion 
Cause moment de grant rebellion 
De Canaan, Caym et Judas neé 
Avise-toi, fausse ville de Gand. 
Eustache Deschamps, Ballade 94. 
“Fossey, l. c., p. 104. 
*In lamina stagnea scribe: In te Nero (emended) et desuper nomen 
eius iocinerosi, cui mederi voles, scribe . . . R. Heim, 1. c., p. 532. 104. 
* Audollent, 1. c., p. LXIII. 
*E. Ziebarth, 1. c., pp. 57 f. 
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Without doubt the appearance of the Judas curse in the rati- 
fying clause of state documents of the nature of contracts con- 
stitutes it as one of the earliest Christian oaths of which we have 
any knowledge, and it is that use wherein its genealogical con- 
nection with the pagan official oath begins and is most clearly 
discernible. Beyond question the imperial oath of allegiance 
lies in the immediate background, and the movement here was 
ever from the simple to the complex. It is common knowledge 
that the oath administered to soldiers and magistrates during 
the life of the republic was practical and concise,’ and that in 
the imperial period when adulation had become general and 
patriotism faint even the conservative oath was made verbose * 
and was no longer characterized by good sense. Obviously, 
when Christianity was established in the empire, an infusion 
of Christian terms into the old creation took place, as of new 
vigor and fiber into an old body, as it were. Then the blended 
product became truly lurid though remaining intelligible as 
before. That is to say, the multiplication of terms and the 
resulting complexity did not issue in anything mysterious or 
cryptic,* and at the same time there was as much apparent spon- 
taneity as a dictated oath ever could possess. Into this oath the 
Judas clause was introduced at an early period; certain it is 
that it was a part of the oath exacted by Justinian of his prae- 
torian prefects, excerpts * from which are here given, and this 


*Coniurabant sese fugae atque formidinis ergo non abituros, neque 
ex ordine recessuros, nisi teli sumendi aut petendi aut hostis feriendi, 
aut civis servandi causa. Livy, 22. 38. 

? Ex mei animi sententia ut ego iis inimicus ero quos C. Caesari Ger- 
manico inimicos esse cognovero et si quis periculum ei salutiq(ue) eius 
infert in(tul)erit(v)e armis bello internecivo terra mariq(ue) persequi 
non desinam quoad poenas ei persolverit neque liberos meos eius salute 
cariores habebo eosque qui in eum hostili animo fuerint mihi hostes esse 
ducam si s(cie)ns fa(ll)o fefellerove tum me liberosque Iuppiter 
optimus maximus ac divus Augustus ceterique omnes di immortales 
expertem patria incolumitate fortunisque omnibus faxint. C. I. L. 2. 
172. (Oath exacted of the Aritienses in Spain.) 

* Fossey, 1. c., p. 102; Magic Ivories. F. Legge, Proceedings of 
Society of Biblical Archaeology, 27. p. 220. 

*Testor ego iurando omnipotentem Deum etc.; quodque pro ipsorum 
imperio et reipublicae in concesso mihi ab ipsis officio, summa cum 
animi promptitudine, sine dolo et absque fraude omnem operam ac 
laborem subiturus sum . . . . Si vero haec omnia ita servavero, omnibus 
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may be its earliest official occurrence. At any rate it is not seen 
in inscriptions of a period prior to the 6th century, though from 
that time on examples are not difficult to find. 

An obvious and natural use would next be in pontifical decrees 
and less frequently as an attachment to papers of the nature of 
charters,’ in which agreements are ratified between kings and 
councils or kings and people. It is therefore seen in fueros of 
the 11th century or later. The language is in nearly all cases 
Latin; even where the agreement itself is written in Spanish, 
the imprecatory clause is usually attached in Latin. Of decided 
interest therefore is an example of the curse in Spanish used 
as subscript to a fuero of the 12th or 13th century, showing 
that it was making its way into the vernacular at a right early 
period.” 

It was no new thing that a magic formula should be em- 
ployed and trusted in to prevent the desecration of property 
and to insure the execution of the owner’s wish in respect to it, 
when he was absent or after he had died. The Babylonians 
employed this very simple device,* attaching various curses to 


incommodis ero expositus hic et in futuro saeculo in terribili iudicio 
Magni Domini Dei et Salvatoris nostri Iesu Christi habeboque partem 
cum Iuda, et lepra Giezi et tremori Cain. Insuper et poenis quae lege 
eorum pietatis continentur ero subiectus. Thes. Ant. Rom., Graevius, 
J. G., 5. 824 (cited from Cassiodorus). 

*Quicumque de meo genere ... istud nostrum iuramentum.. . 
frangere voluerit, mea maledictione sit maledictus ... et cum Iuda 
traditore in inferno sepultus per omnia saecula saeculorum. Amen. 
Fuero Latino de Caceres (Alfonso and Council, 13th century); Si quis 
autem quod non optamus, nefario ausu praesumpserit, his quae a nobis 
ad laudem Dei pro salute tuae Sanctae Ecclesiae statuta sunt, refragari 
aut in quoquam transgredi, sciat se anathematis vinculo innodatum, et 
cum diabolo et eius atrocissimis pompis, atque Iuda traditore Domini 
nostri Iesu Christi, aeterni incendii supplicio concremandum deputatum. 
(Sergii III Privilegium pro Ecclesia Viennensi, a. 908.) Migne, Patro- 
logia Latina, 131. 979. 

* Toda omne que quiser venir contra esta costitucion et contra el rey, 
sea escomungado et sea dapnado enno avenimiento de Ihesu-Christo, et 
sea parcionero de la pena con Iudas Escarioth, él et todos sos companne- 
ros. Fuero Juzgo, p. XII; for other examples, cf. La Poerna de Fernan 
Gongalez, p. 182, ed. C. C. Marden. 

* Fossey, op. cit., pp. 104 ff; The Babylonian Expedition of the Uni- 
versity of Pa.; Babylonian Legal and Business Documents, ed. Poebel, 
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amulets, which they deposited in the buildings or upon the 
premises, with full belief in their efficacy to prevent intrusion ; 
indeed, the curse was a necessary adjunct to wills. The Judas 
curse seems not to be found on talismans, but as a result of the 
same superstition, was placed as a subscript to various papers 
recording gifts or sales of property, usually to monasteries, to 
seal such transfers and to frustrate alienation to purposes and 
individuals other than those specified. It is accordingly found 
as the inhibiting clause in most deeds of gift drawn in favor of 
private individuals, monasteries or other charitable institutions, 
in which type of paper it may be coupled with a definite fine in 
money to be assessed for infringement of the wishes of the 
donor. This natural combination of curse and fine, it seems, 
was thought to form the strongest deterrent. If any safe 
inference can be drawn from its frequency here and relative 
infrequency elsewhere, this tends to become the exclusive use 
of the Judas oath, certainly after the 1oth century, and if this 
conclusion be correct, then it has become virtually specialized 
and technical. Examples? ever recurring are monotonous in 


Vol. VI, Part 2, pp. 6 f; as parallel, cf. “ Will of a Coptic Monk”. Pro- 
ceedings of the Society of Biblical Archaeology, Vol. 1-5, p. 23, ending: 
“the one who comes to annul this act contrary to my wish, may he be 
a stranger to all communion of Christians”. (A. p. 640.) 

*Quod si quis ... venire conaverit, vestros persolvat et iudicium 
Iudae Scariotis sumat ut in eius condemnatione communem participium 
habeat ut in adventu Domini sit anatema et maranata vel in hoc saeculo 
exors ab omni cetu religionis Giezi lepra percutiantur qui . . . cartulam 
... inervare voluerint etc. Esp. Sagrada, 34. p. 428 (gift of monastery, 
yr. 873). 

Haec dona... si quis perturbaverit et infringerit, anathema sit et 
cum diabolo et Iuda Domini traditore, inferni poenis ubi est stridor 
dentium et foetor teterrimus, damnetur et sine fine excrucietur. Cartu- 
laire de l’Abbaye de Savigny, 1. 81. 7 (yr. 1006). 

Si quis hunc factum nostrum ad disrumpendum venerit vel venerimus 
tam ex nostris quam alienis quisquis ille fuerit qui talia comiserit impri- 
mis sedeat excomunicatus et ab ecclesia Dei separatus et cum Iuda 
traditore luat penas in eterna damnatione. Manual de Paleografia Diplo- 
matica Espafiola, Mufioz y Romero, Doc. II. 

Quod si aliquis . . . huic nostre scriptionis privilegia contraire vel 
inquietudinem inferre temptaverit, iram Dei omnipotentis incurrere et 
a cetu ecclesie catholice segregatum se noverit ac perpetua pena cum 
Antichristo dampnatum, cumque Iuda Scarioth et Dathan et Abyron, 
Symone quoque Mago, eternis ignibus concremandum, nisi digne 
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their sameness ; in this class of documents as in that just dis- 
cussed, tradition or official conservatism determined that the 
language in most cases should be Latin and Latin it remained 
even after the speech of the masses had come into general use. 
This is true in a marked degree of the formulae or parts which 
were common to all. Examples of the Judas curse in the ver- 
nacular are, then, relatively uncommon; a few are given gath- 
ered from Anglo-Saxon and Spanish,? and their very paucity 
makes them worthy of note. 

In Babylonian funerary inscriptions, so far as our knowledge 
goes,® an imprecation was not employed to protect the memory 
of the dead. The qualifying phrase is in order, for only two 
mortuary inscriptions from that source have come to light, 


resipuerit. Cartulaire de l’Abbaye de Saint Victor de Marseille, 2 
Car. 824. 

Si quis vero ... infringere voluerit ... primitus iram omnipo- 
tentis Dei incurrat, et sanctorum angelorum, et a liminibus Ecclesiae 
Dei vel communione sanctorum extraneus efficiatur et lepram Giezi vel 
percussionem Ananiae et Saphirae consequatur, partemque habeat cum 
Iuda Scariothe ... et insuper inferat tibi ... auri libras V, argenti 
pondo XV, etc. Migne, Patrologia Latina, 80. 537; also p. 553; Recueil 
des Chartes de l’Abbaye de Silos, M. Férotin, p. 77: cf. si quis vero 
voluerit sine conscientia supra sibi praesumere, det poene nomine 
sanctae Aeclesiae ante litis ingressum auri unc IV. C. I. L. 3. 2704; 
6°. 15405. 

*See Ancient Charters in the British Museum (E. A. Bond), Part II, 
Cotton Charter, VIII. 36; ibidem, Part IV, Cotton MS, Augustus IT. 24. 
In these and many others the main portion of the deed is Anglo-Saxon, 
the curse in Latin. 

*E si por aventura alguno de nuestro linage o de otra part viniesse 
contra este nuestro fecho, sea maldicho e descomulgado e con Ju[da]s en 
infierno dapnado, e peche en coto al rey de la tierra C morabetinos, e 
la heredat duplada e meiorada en otro tal logar. (yr. 1245.) Recueil des 
Chartes de l’Abbaye de Silos, M. Férotin, Doc. 136, p. 190. 

E ninguno de mio linage que esto quisiere demandar, nin contrallar, 
nin menguar en ninguna cosa o parte dello, que aya la yra del Rey 
omnipotent et sea perduda la su alma con la de Judas el traydor, e peche 
al rey de Castiella mill maravedis en coto (yr. 1258). Ibidem, Doc. 195, 
p. 232. 

Swa hwilc man swa Sisne cwide awende sy he Iudas gefere $e urne 
Drihten belewde on helle wite. Diplomatarium Anglicum Aevi Sax- 
onici, Benjamin Thorpe (London, 1865), p. 543 (Will of Queen Aethel- 
red). Cf. King Eadgar’s charter of liberties to Taunton, yr. 968. Ibid., 
p. 236. 


* Fossey, I. c., p. 120. 
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both of which contain blessings on him who should respect the 
tomb ; presumption is strong, therefore, that material for verifi- 
cation is simply lacking and that in some instances the blessing 
was also accompanied by a curse directed against a possible 
desecrator. In either case we have in this use of the Judas 
curse, if not an original yet an important phase, because it is in 
Christian epitaphs that the Judas oath fully justifies its name. 
Here it is most suitable and unstudied, here truly epigrammatic. 
Examples * date from the 8th century on, found on pavements 
and walls of churches as well as upon tombs proper. The Latin 
in which they are written is crude and ungrammatical, sug- 
gesting unfamiliarity with a written version and pointing away 
from a copy. Yet the official version is ever in sight and for 
this reason it would not be safe to call this a popular, in the 
sense of conversational, use of the Judas curse. It is to be 
identified with those oaths? seen in abundance in funerary 
inscriptions and often metrical in form, the object of which is 
to protect the tomb and to enforce attention. These are most 
accurately called literary. After all, as language formal and 
sacred tends by repetition to become informal and familiar, it 


*Le Blant, Inscriptions Chrétiennes de la Gaule, 1. p. 291, gives the 
list for Gaul. Sed siquis vero ... inquietare voluerit, sit anathema 
percussus lebra Gezie perfruatur et cum Iuda traditore abeat portionem 
et a leminibus ecclesiae separetur et a communionem s(an)c(ta)m. 
I. H. C. (Inscriptiones Hispaniae Christianae, ed. Hiibner); 336; Siquis 
tentaverit isto monumento, abeat parte com Iuda Iscariota. I. H. C., 
403; Siquis cum presumserit inde de loco isto et ossa ipsorum inde 
iactaverint, habeant partem cum Iuda. Inscriptiones Christianae Urbis 
Romae, De Rossi, 2. p. 309; Et siquis hunc sepulchrum violaverit, partem 
abeam (sic) cum Iuda traditorem et in die iudicii non resurgat; partem 
suam cum infidelibus ponam. C. I. L., 11. 322, 325 and 329; con- 
iu(r)ante(s) ut qui h(unc) mon(imentum aut) meum (n)omine 
(lae)serit abeant tradictio(mem Iudae) et ubi iusti rem(u)nerati 
(f)ueri(nt) exseant condemnati o(re etc.). C. I. L., 10. 4530. 

? Vicinas mihi carpe rosas, mihi lilia pone; ita beatum. C. I. L., 3. 
4185; Sed quicumque legis nostros . . . dolores (lachruma), sic aput 
Elysias (v)ivas. C. I. L., 3. 3307; Te pie possessor sive colone precor: 
ne patiare meis tumulis (i)ncrescere silvas: sic tibi dona Ceres larga det 
e(t) Bromius. C. I. L., 11. 911; Hoc monumentum .. . vendere ne 
liceat caveo. . . ut aeque frui liceat. C. I. L., 12. 3619; Si quis forte mea 
gaudet de morte iniqua, huic sit iniqua Ceres perficiatque fame. C. I. L., 
6. 7898; Si quis titulo manus intulerit, non illunc recipiat tellus. C. I. L., 
6. 20459; Si quis hunc amoverit, eundem dolorem experiscatur quem ego 
experta sum. C. I. L., 6. 7308. 
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is a natural process that juristic and ritualistic formulae should 
be taken from their original sphere and occasionally devoted 
to more common purposes. The opening words, Si mei anim 
sententia, and Si sciens fallo fefellero, of the well known Roman 
oath crept into the literature and were used elsewhere than 
before officers of the state ; + yet the oath, if we may judge from 
written remains, can hardly have been employed in ordinary 
intercourse between man and man, or to any great extent 
divorced from legal procedure. In our own day, we hear 
“So help me”, when the speaker is not on his oath; we even 
hear the expression given a humorous turn; none the less, it 
suggests the atmosphere of the court room and the attitude of 
the raised right hand. The legal aspect of the Judas oath is, 
then, still uppermost, even when it is written on a tombstone ; 
further, the small number of examples gathered from so many 
inscriptions, the list collected on another page being practically 
complete for the entire Corpus, fortifies the conclusion that 
here, too, the oath is a loan, a mere survival, an echo of the for- 
mal decree. 

Comparatively early, that is to say, the 12th or 13th century, 
the Judas curse made its appearance in the vernacular, and not 
only in the ways we have seen, but also in the literature of the 
vernacular, as we are now to see. This extension of sphere 
should cause no surprise; instances, however, are extremely 
rare, as indeed was to be expected, and, it seems, confined to 
Old Spanish.? In Spanish again it appears only in the chronicle 


*Id ego si fallo, tum te summe Iupiter 
Quaeso Amphitruoni ut semper iratus sies. 
Plautus, Amph., 933. 
Si fallo, vipera nostris 
Sibilet in tumulis et super ossa cubet. 
Prop., 4. 7. 53. 
Consilium, prudensque animi sententia iurat 
Et nisi iudicii vincula nulla valent. 
Ovid, Heroides, 21. 137. 
* El que cuydar facer al, 
Sea del mundo perdido 
E en el fuego infernal 
Con Iudas sea ardido. 
Poema de Alfonso Onceno, 1278. 
Todo aquel que vos-otrros a presyon se les diere 
E con miedo de la muerte del campo saliere, 
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or romance, where heroic style prevailed and conventionality 
was in order. For though it occurs in dialog and at dramatic 
or tense moments, yet the interplay of speech is always on a high 
plane, and that dignified and orderly setting is maintained which 
is the true environment of this stately oath. That no examples 
are to be found in Old French, either poetry or prose,’ is a 
matter calling for some comment, since the history of the oath 
in the two countries is in every other respect parallel. The 
statement of Hansen * suggests a geographical distribution, but 
does not apply to the Judas curse, because he has reference to 
the oath of fealty exacted of bishops. Perhaps its absence, then, 
from Old French literature, in spite of its wide distribution in 
charters and other legal documents in Gaul, is either merely 
casual or is entirely natural, since the curse itself was not liter- 
ary but legal, formal and colorless. The paucity of examples in 
Spanish would then confirm this view. Were it common in the 
farce or even in the epic, we might conclude that it occurred in 


Quede por alevoso el que tal fecho fyciere, 
Con Iudas en el infyerno yagua quando moriere. 
Poema de Fernan Gonzalez, 445. 


Quando esto oyo el su pueblo logano, 

Todos por una voca fablaron muy pryado 

Sennor, lo que tu dices sea de nos otorgado. 

El que fuyre de nos ayaga con Iudas abracado. 
Ibidem, 446. 

*In the nature of things this is not an exhaustive statement, since all 
possible sources can not come under the eye of one investigator. How- 
ever, it is based on an examination by indices or otherwise of the 
charters in the Johns Hopkins and Congressional Libraries, and in the 
same way of thousands of pages of epics, plays and other literature in 
both Old French and Italian. 

* Thes. Ant. Rom. (Graevius) 5. 866 under the captions: Christianos 
veteres non iurasse. Non Antistites, Presbyterosque. Cur hodie Epis- 
copi in Gallia iurent? 

Quod si quis instet ac quaerat de Gallia Ecclesiae Catholicae primi- 
genita? dicam id paulatim introductum et haec consuetudo est. Qui 
rationes huius investigant Iurisiurandi varias imaginantur. Equidem 
duas esse primarias didici . .. : priorem, quod Galliae reges omnium 
sint Ecclesiarum fundatores, ex quo eis hoc ius: tum quod cum in 
utriusque ordinis (i. e. antistites et presbyteri) suae dioecesi subditos, 
magna iurisdictionem auctoritate tueantur, eamque cum permissu regis 
exerceant, ut id sine dolo fraudeve fiat, an non Sacramenti fidem prae- 
statione Regi securam praestant ? 
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speech also, but in every department it was juristic, a residuum 
from the state oath. It was from this semi-official character that 
it gained authority and won standing, while by sheer weight and 
fearful doom of its examples it made its appeal to the super- 
stitious. The proof of its efficacy was its universality. 

Parallels to the Judas curse might be extended indefinitely, 
limited only by the patience or judgment of the collector. 
Other than those examples already cited a small number will 
be given having the same form and pedigree as the Judas oath 
and to some extent the same purpose. They will be, then, vir- 
tually variations of the same curse selected on account of ‘rare 
occurrence or because of some other special feature. 


CurRSE OF DATHAN AND ABIRAM WITH OLD FRENCH PARALLEL. 


Si quis hanc kartam stabilitatis frange(re) tentavit, sit ex- 
comunicatus et a lege segregatus, et cum Datan et Abiron in 
infernus dampnatus et in vita sua careat lumen oculorum suo- 
rum. Fuero de Avilés, 43. 

Si quis homo vel femina hanc ingenuitatem quam ego facio 
contradixerit, vel calumpniatus fuerit, de libro viventium delea- 
tur et cum Datan et Abiron in inferno perpetualiter crucietur. 
Cartulaire de Sainte-Foi de Morlaas, Doc. 3. 


Les dous de vus aurat Satan 
Od Abiron e od Dathan. 
La Légende de St. Brandan, 199. 


Curse INVOLVING PHARAOH ALONE; VERY UNCOMMON. 


Quod si quis possidere tentaverit, maledicatur per universum 
orbem et audiatur de illo etc. et erubescat et conturbetur in 
saeculum saeculi et confundatur et pereat. Non sit cohaeres 
Christi, sed sit particeps Pharaonis in inferno, qui ait: Domi- 
num nescio, et Israel non dimittam. Cartulaire des Abbayes de 
Tulle et de Roc-Amadour, J. B. Champeval, 46, p. 51. 


CURSE OF THE APOSTLES, REALLY A PONTIFICAL. BULL, IN OLD 
FRENCH ; RARE. 


Que personne donc, de nostre permission ou inhibition ne 
vienne rompre ou enfreindre ceste page . . . qu’il sache qu’il en- 
courrera l’indignation de Dieu tout puissant et des bienheureux 
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apostres Saint-Pierre et Saint-Paul. Le Cartulaire de Mon- 
treuil-sur-Mer, Doc. IV, yr. 1236. Cf. Si quis autem hoc at- 
temptare praesumpserit, indignationem omnipotentis Dei et 
beatorum Petri et Pauli . . . se noverit incursurum. Cartu- 
laire de N. Dame de Prouile, yr. 1248. 


CoMPLETE ECCLESIASTICAL CURSE WITH PARALLEL FROM 
ITALIAN Erotic PoETRY OF OR CENTURY. 


Maledicti fiant de vertice capitis usque ad plantam pedis et 
fiant filii eorum orphani et uxores eorum vidue, et in memoria 
apud deum numquam fiant et maledicti fiant ambulantes vel 
stantes vel sedentes, manducantes vel bibentes, dormientes et 
vigilantes. Cartulaire du Mas d’Azil, yr. 1067. 


Cf. Sian tutte le mie membre maledecti 
Sian maledecti i mei perduti passi 
E gli ochiz mei ch’ a riguardar te stelle. 
Sian maiedecti sti mei pedi lassi, 
La nocte senza somno, el tempo perso 
E la mia lingua, ch’ or si muta stassi. 
Sia maledecto tutto I’ universo, 
E 4, giudia, sii sempre maledecta 
Per cui nel mondo io viviré disperso. 
Cantilena Domini Leonardi Justiniani Veneti, 
132 ff. (Le Rime del Codice Isoldiano, 2. p. 
112, ed., Frati.) 


Si quis . . . infringere temptaverit, perpessus sit gelidis 
glaciarum flatibus et pennino exercitu malignorum spirituum 
(Aethelstan, yr. 939), Cotton MS, Augustus IT, 23, E. A. Bond, 
op. cit., Part ITT. 

H. Martin. 
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IV.—THE LATEST EXPANSIONS OF THE 
ODYSSEY. 


In an article published in A. J. P. XXXVII (1916) 1 ff. I 
examined the relation between lines omitted in manuscripts of 
the Iliad and lines omitted in the papyri, and sought among 
other things to show that this relation was constant enough to 
enable one to forecast what lines would be omitted in those parts 
of the Iliad for which papyrus evidence is not yet available. 
It was my intention to extend this work to the Odyssey, and it 
then occurred to me that it was possible to conduct the investi- 
gation in such a way as to test the accuracy of my forecast, and 
thus secure an experimental verification of the theory. 

Accordingly at my request one of my pupils in the Ohio State 
University, Miss Ruth M. Kellar, collected the material from 
Ludwich’s commentary, which I checked and supplemented by 
the critical apparatus of Monro-Allen. Then, before consulting 
any papyrus, I prepared in writing on the principles set forth 
in my preceding article the following lists. 

I. Instances of “surface corruption ”: (a) certain as leav- 
ing an obvious lacuna, (b) others open to but little less doubt. 

I*: The variants cited at a 37. 51. 51-2. 107-9. 118. 138. 
176. 279-92. 383. 397-8. 425. 438-9. B 30. 120-1. 171. 188-90. 
271. 277-8. 297. 408. 417-8. y 128. 171-2. 384. 396. 402. 
8 59. 82. 185. 224. 384-99. 394. 464. 575. 647. 680. 721. 780. 
€ 117-24. 278. 325. 351. 371. 469. ¢& 53. 88. 154. 224-316. 
9 30-1. 63. 88. 89-91. 119. 134-9. 213. 262. 283-4. 313. 89-31. 
44. 45-7. 131-2. 251. 265. 420-1. 439. 499. 545-6. « 31-2. 
169-70. 226. 249. 326-7. 355. x 163-4. 305. 327. 341-2. 356-7. 
408. 433. 469. A 10. 87. 195. 206. 254-7. 336-42. 337-8. 340. 
408-9. 442-3. 444. 477. 516. 545. m 54. 135. 265-70. 280-329. 
416. 431-6. 441. v 78-128. 178-229. 258-61. 333-5. 334. 374-6. 
& 52-3. 57. 162. 268. 315. 457-8. 468. 520. 0 9-10. 24. 48-0. 65. 
68. 114. 130-2. 150. 169. I71. 332. 356-8. 526-31. 528-9. 


* Some information about them reached me of course through Monro- 
Allen, but my classification was but slightly, if at all, affected by it. 
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m 226. 392. 452-4. p 33- 55- 205. 331. 333. 335- 350-2. 413. 
491-3. 490. 536. 539. 546. 577-8. 604. o 45. 92-3. 155. 158. 332. 
338. 7+ 86-8. 93. 117. 184. 285. 331-3. 349. 458. v 227. 268. 
331. 158-9. 177. 179-85. 302. 326. 346. 351. 407. x I. 68-9. 
109. 183. 259-485. 265. 323. 392-4. yw 21-2. 50. 88. 103. 148. 
151. 178-9. 223. 241. 242. w 28-31. 32. QO-I. 253. 330. 336. 354. 
384. 409. 418. 439. 446-7. 448. 491. 520-2. 527. 533. 

I>: The variants cited at B 2-3. 4. 148. 217-8. 393. 426. 
§ 83. 118-20. 439. 614. «€ 129. 153-60. 247. 402. 6112. 148. 172. 
340. 407. 435-6. 508. 510. « 5-8. 131. 313-5. 341-3. 437. 491. 
563. « 18.21. 411. A 161. 179. 218. 231. 291-2. 312. 517-8. 590. 
607-8. 103. 105. 368. v 71-2. 314. 386-91. 435-6. 420. 
434. o 6. 143. 450-1. mw 318. p 8. 277. 314. 338-9. 495-7. 
o 119-20. 199. 282. 309. 318. + 18. v 152. 247. ¢ 86. 113. 283. 
386. 431. x 23. 146. 200. 317. 431. yw 163. w 222. 276-7. 
338-9. 398. 401. v 83 worthy of separate note because omitted 
by dr P’. 

II. Interpolations: (a) certain, (b) probable. 

a 93%. 148. 148%. 285%. 329%. B 4%. 107%. 191. 407. 420. 
y 19. 78. 416°. 493. 8 57-8. (93%). 218%. 228*. 399. 432. 598%. 
783. 796". QI. 157. 204%. 209%. 313-5. 177%. 203%. 221%. 
6 27, 58. 62%. 303. 348*. Sor*. « 30. 89. 412%. 489. 531. « 201-2. 
225%. 233°. 253. 265. 310%. 315. 315° 319%. 368-72. 409%. 430. 
456. 459°. 470. 475-9. 482. 502%. 504. 569. A 60. 92. 178". 266%. 
343. 343%. 369%. 407. 604. 638%. » 6. 133%. 140-1. 147. 153°. 
240*. 365%. v 197%. 347-8. 369°. 154. 369-70. 515-7. o 44%. 
63. 113-9. 139. 295. 345. 24%. 256%. 317. 412". p 3%. 49. 233°. 
547. 565. 568*. 577%. 603%. o III*. 184%. 393. 413. 7 153. 291-2. 
558%. v 327%. 66. 109. 276. 353%. x 43. 43%. 191. 48. 127-8. 
320. w 4°. 121. 143. 171*. Some reservations may be made for: 
189. 233%. 475-9. 569. 

8273. £21. «547. [x 370]? 428. 451. 50. 224. 
p 432. 0 59.131. + 62. 77. 250-1. 275-7. v 145. ¢ 189. 308. 
381. x37. w 113. 238. 542. 

There remained a number of lines not necessary for the con- 
text, but for the omission of which there is only slight evidence ; 
and there seemed a chance that some among them might prove to 


1 The inclusion of this line was an oversight. It is probably interpo- 
lated, but in an interpolation 368-72 already included in the preceding 


list. 
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be interpolations which had succeeded in spreading to almost all 
manuscripts. No doubt the limits of this possibility could have 
been narrowed by eliminating lines known to Aristarchus, and 
lines for which no obvious source in the Homeric poems could 
be indicated ; but the results would not have repaid the work 
involved, and it seemed better to list them all as doubtful, and 
await the verdict of the papyri. They are III: a 30. 72. 139. 
195. 214. 381-2. 419. B 140. 227. 272-3. 421. 434. y 42. 209. 
220. 304. 308. 381. 429. 465-7. 8 38. 53. 75. 203. 204-5. 303. 
330. 346. 458. 753. 828. 845. « 29. 48.179. 479. £213. 306. 7 5. 
80. 116. 132. 154. 161. 225. 6 30. 106. 335. 430-2. 440. 464. 534. 
541. 558. « 24. 35-6. 361. 406. 414. 426. 428. 505. 507. 541-2. 
558-9. « 6. 101. 185-6. 344. 392. 402. 437.1 A 109. 274. 280. 
459-60. 478. 513-15. 546. m 207. v QI. 145. 289. 391. € I5. 
69. 71. 93-5. 206. 340. 476. 509. 0 448. 475. 480-1. m 14. 19. 
61. 105. 357. 393. p 43. 63-4. 131. 133-5. 156. 171. 198. 395. 
402. 404. 601.2 o 39. 167-8. 197. 280. 352. +r 114. 122. 165. 
170-1. 204. 357. 466. 500. 555. v 46. 61. 335. 122-3. 165. 
219-20. 244. 270. 318. 334-5. 373- 430. 432. x 264. 329. wy 217. 
229. w 53. 70. 117. 217-8. 239-40. 479-80. 484-5. 486. 535. 
545-7: 

In the vulgate papyri to which I have had access the follow- 
ing passages are contained: 

a: 131-45 P. Oxyr. 562 s. III; 432-44 P. Oxyr. 563 
s. 

B: 304-12. 339-57. 362-74. 386-410 P. Oxyr. 773 s. II; 
315-27 P.-Oxyr. 564 s. II-III. 

y: 226-31 P. Oxyr. 774 s. III; 284-93. 319-27. 387-404. 
422-32 (433-4) 435-7. (438) 439-97 P. Brit. Mus. 271 s. I 
(cf. Kenyon, JPh. XXII. 238 ff.) ; 364-75. 384-402 P. Genav. 
(cf. Nicole, Rev. de Phil. XVIII p. tor). 

$8: 292-302 P. Oxyr. 565 s. II-III; 388-400 P. Oxyr. 775 
s. III; 520-9 P. Oxyr. 776 s. I-II ; 685-708 P. Oxyr. 566s. III; 
757-65 P. Oxyr. 567 s. III. 

€: 7-17. 34-44 P. Oxyr. 777 s. IV; 346-53 P. Bodl. MS. 
Gr. class. g. 7 s. III (cf. Grenfell, An Alexandr. Erot. Fragm.). 

£: 201-3. 205-9. 255-6. 258-63. 286-300. 325-8 P. Fayum 
7s. I. 


* The omission in P of 436-7 is simply haplography. 
* Causing in W the loss of 602? 
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n: 67-126 P. Lips. III s. IV (Blass, Ber. d. sachs. Gesellsch. 
ph.-hist. K1. 1904, p. 211 f.). 

6: 348-50 P. Berol. 7805 s. II. 

t: 75-92 P. Berol. Nr. 40 (vorher Schliisse einer Kol. [43 u. 
45]) s. I. 

x: 26-50 P. Oxyr. 778 s. III; 124-30 P. Oxyr. 779 s. II-III; 
366-80. 399-402 P. Fayum 157 s. I-II. 

A: 1-20 P. Oxyr. 568 s. III; 195-208 P. Oxyr. 569 s. II; 
428-40 P. Tebt. 431 s. I-II; 471-93. 523-45 P. Oxyr. 780 
s. II (?); 492-511 P. Ryl. 52 s. II-III; 557-73. 588-610 
P. Fayum 310 s. I-II. | 

B: 275-6. 289-96. 318-26. (327-9). 333. 346-54. (355-7)- 
358. 375-82. 401-10. (411-2). 413-5. (416). 417-8. 430-8 
(2 lines). 442-5. (446). 447 P. Ryl. 53 s. III-IV. 

v: I-9. (10). 11-7. 28-37. (38). 39-41. (42-3). 44-5. 
55-605. (66). 67-73. 83-93. (94). 95-101. 110-21. (122). 123-5. 
(126). 127-9. 139-49. (150). 151-3. (154). 155-6. 167-86. 
196-211. (212). 213-5. 225-44. 254-70. (271). 272-4. 283-302. 
311-29. 338-59. 367-87. 395-416. 424-40 P. Ryl. 53; 110-8. 
120-6. 137-45. 147-54 P. Berol. Nr. 264 s. V-VI. 

é: 8-28. 36-57. 65-85. 93-113. 120-41. 148-70. 176-08. 
204. 226. 232-54. 260-82. 288. 310. 316-38. 348-66. 378-96. 
406-24. 434-47. (448). 449-52. 464-80. 508-9 P. Ryl. 53 ; 15-24. 
35 (?). 36-6o. 71-86. 374-6. 379-81. 407-9. 430-41 P. Berol. 
7517s. VII-VIII; 50-72 P. Oxyr. 570s. II. 

o: 2-3. 25-31. 57-61. 48-9 im. QI. 127. 150-1(?). 260-2. 
318-9( ?). 370-4. (375-8). 379-81. 397-400 P. Ryl. 53 ; 161-81. 
189-210 P. Amh. II 23 s. III-IV; 216-31. 239-53 P. Cairo 
10397 (Goodspeed, Chicago Dec. Publ. I. 5. p. 3 ff.) s. II. 

aw: 1-8 P. Oxyr. 571 s. I-II; 243-56. 288-301 P. Oxyr. 781 
s. ITI. 

p: 137-48. 182-93 P. Oxyr. 782s. III; 410-28 P. Oxyr. 783 
s. I. A. C. 

o: I-35. 56-93 P. Oxyr. 572 s. III; 103-4; 137-8. 170. 
157-8 im. (?). 201-2. 234-5. 303. 365-7. 399-401 P. Ryl. 53. 

tT: I-4. 35-8. 69-71. 104(?). 138. 174-5. 206-7. 236-0. 
270-3. 309-II. 342-4. 374-7. 407-10. 440-3. 472-5. 505-8. 
37-40. 569-72. 598-604 P. Ryl. 53; 452-71 P. Oxyr. 573s. II; 
534-99 P. Berol. 10568 s. IV-V. 
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v: 26-34. 59-68. 92-102. 125-34. 157-67. 188-202. 222-36. 
257-71. 293-308. 330-44. 365-81. (382-91). 392-4 P. Ryl. 53. 

@: I-14. 29-49. (50-6). 57-6o. (61). 62-82. g1-153. (154- 
6). 157-434 P. Ryl. 53. 

x: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 31-47. 80-93. 111-48. 182-06. 
230-317 P. Oxyr. 448 s. III. 

y: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 185-94. 230-42 P. Oxyr. 448 s. III. 

w: Complete P. Ryl. 53; 501-8 P. Tebt. 432s. II. 

A lexicon to o is also contained in P. Amh. II 18 not later than 
150 A. D. which gives some evidence for the text upon which it 
was based. 

The behavior of these papyri as compared with my lists is as 
follows: 

Of the variants listed in I*, I® as “ surface corruption ” but 
one‘ recurs ina papyrus. P. Ryl. 53 has space for but two lines 
between p» 438 and 442. Hunt rightly recognized that this was 
due to the omission of 441 as in j U*. This may be taken as an 
indication of a special relationship between the papyrus and 
these manuscripts, but is without further significance. It is 
needless to rehearse the lines in these lists that are attested. 

Of the lines in II* designated as certain interpolations one 
(. 89) that was included with some hesitation is found in P. 
Berol. Nr. 40. For another line (x 191) the papyri waver, it 
being found in P. Ryl. 53, while P. Oxyr. 448 omits it. But my 
prediction is confirmed in the following cases: B 407 om. P. 
Oxyr. 773; y 493 om. P. Brit. Mus. 271 ; 8 399 om. P. Oxyr. 775; 
6 348* om. P. Berol. 7805 ; «x 368-72 om. P. Fayum 157; A 604 
om. P. Fayum 310; v 197°. 347-8. 369%. € 154 om. P. Ryl. 53; 
€ 515-7. o 113-9 om. P. Ryl. 53 (as inferred by Hunt from 
considerations of space) ; r 558°” om. P. Berol. 10568; ¢ 66. 
109. 276. 353°. om. P. Ryl. 53; x 43. 43 om. P. Ryl. 53, P. Oxyr. 
448 ; y 48. 127-8. 320. w 4*. 121. 143. 171* om. P. Ryl. 53. The 
text used by P. Amh. II. 18 evidently did not contain o 113-9, 
and the other lines from o in this list are at least not noticed by 
this papyrus. 

Of the verses contained in list II but one (¢ 308) is omitted 
(by P. Ryl. 53) while v 428. € 451. 0 59 and all others from 


¢ 189—w 542 are attested. 


* There is obviously no connection between o 158 om. it., add. im. G 
and o 157-8 om. it., add. im. P. Ryl. 53, even if these lines be correctly 


identified. 
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From list III P. Ryl. 53 omits ¢ 219-20. w 480 (not 479), 
while on the other hand 45 passages are attested. 

The only stichometric notes in the papyri are y opposite x 302 
in P. Oxyr. 448, which indicates the omission of no lines other 
than 43. 191 ; and « opposite w 504 in P. Tebt. 432 corresponding 
to the omission of lines 121. 143. as in P. Ryl. 53 and two other 
lines, which can not be definitely designated. 

The papyri omit, probably correctly, four lines: y 487 P. 
Brit. Mus. 271; v 396. r 581. ¢ 65 P. Ryl. 53 (Allen informed 
Hunt that v 396 is omitted also by Neap. II. F 4). Other 
deviations are instances of surface corruption in P. Ryl. 53: 
insertion of v 339* (=343), omission of o 157-8 (add. im.). 
v 304. 291-2 (add. im. m. 2). x 174. o 78-9. 277 being due to 
haplography, while no cause can be assigned for the omission of 
v 197. (add. im. m. 2). » 270 or for the transposition of » 134. 
133 which is corrected. Whether vy 271 is “lost” or omitted 
through haplography is not clear. 

The interpretation I should place on these facts is as follows. 
From list III no more was expected than that some of the lines 
might prove to be interpolations. This has received extremely 
little confirmation ; for no stress can be laid upon the omission 
in P. Ryl. 53 of ¢ 219-20 as in Mon. U* and of w 480 as in U*, 
which may well be entirely on a par with the omission of » 441 
discussed above. It seems now most probable that the entire 
list is simply ‘surface corruption’ that has not betrayed its 
origin by making nonsense of the text; although it is possible 
that this verdict may be modified by the discovery of other and 
earlier papyri. List II” also has received practically no con- 
firmation, but in judging this there is another element which 
must be taken into consideration. If these lines are interpolated, 
they have succeeded in spreading more widely than those of 
list II* and are therefore presumably of earlier date. Now it so 
happens that no evidence either for or against any line in this 
list is given by any papyrus earlier than the third century. The 
case should therefore be regarded as being still sub iudice ; and 
I may point out that the stichometry of P. Tebt. 432 of the sec- 
ond century is exactly right if it omits the lines given in II* 
121. 143 and also those in II® w 113. 238. 

On the other hand the predictions based on lists I and II* 
have received a signal confirmation, more so indeed than might 
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have been expected. List II* proves to be an accurate measure 
of the difference between the papyri and the manuscripts. The 
lines in it should be excluded from the text of the Odyssey. 
The result would be a form of text such as circulated in the 
third century, and that is the earliest form of the text which 
the materials now extant permit us to constitute. It seems 
indeed possible—I would not say probable—that the manu- 
scripts of the Odyssey are derived from an archetype of no 
earlier date. 

If the interpolations of the Odyssey be compared with those 
of the Iliad they will be seen to be of the same general character. 
In each poem we have in the main concordance interpolation ; 
or, to employ a medical metaphor, auto-intoxication. But the 
text of the Odyssey has suffered more; and it has been slightly 
affected by the Iliad, while of the reverse process there is barely 
atrace. If the analogy with the Iliad holds for the period pre- 
ceding the third century, we must believe that the Odyssey was 
already interpolated at this time—cf. above the lines omitted by 
papyri but found in all manuscripts—and that the detection and 
removal of these interpolations would lead to a text agreeing 
line for line with the edition of Aristarchus. 


GEORGE MELVILLE BOLLING. 


Ouro State UNIVERSITY. 


V.—THE SUFFIX IN ARISTOPHANES. 


A familiar source of laughter in comedy and elsewhere in the 
lighter forms of literature and conversation is the substitution 
of an unexpected ending for the usual ending of a word. This 
shift of termination for the comic effect is well-known to readers 
of Aristophanes. Two previous investigations + were devoted 
to the study of those diminutives, character names, and patro- 
nymics, and those adjectives in -««és in Aristophanes in which 
the comic element lies in the ending ; the present article deals 
with a small group of nouns in -ya, in so far as the suffix con- 
tributes anything comic to these words. 

The suffix -ya, -yar- (Lat. -men-, -men-to-, Eng. -ment) 
added to verbal stems makes nomina actionis which denote in 
most cases the result of the action of the verb. These derivative 
nouns occur in great abundance in tragedy, they are found to 
the number of one hundred in Herodotus, and are used with 
uncommon frequency by Hippocrates.? For this reason they 
are generally thought to be of Ionic origin, though Fraenkel 
finds their source in old Attic. They became extremely com- 
mon in the later language, the Koine.* It is, however, in 
tragedy that they are most familiar to the student of classical 
Greek. Here they are extensively used, and often take the place 
of common words, e. g. Sdxpuya for Sdxpvov, riAwpa for rvAn, 
GAynpa for dAyos, airiaya for airia, réxvwpa for réxvov. Some of 
the reasons for their popularity with the tragic poets are their 


*Comic Terminations in Aristophanes and the Comic Fragments. 
Part I: Diminutives, Character Names, Patronymics. (Baltimore, 
Murphy, 1902), and The Termination -xés,as Used by Aristophanes for 
Comic Effect, A. J. P. XX XI, 428-444. 

?“Auch von anderen Verben hat Hippokrates, wie ich aus eigener 
Lektiire seiner meisten Schriften bestatigen kann, eine ungemeine 
Menge von -xza Bildungen.” Fraenkel, Griechische Denominativa, 
S. 232. 

*See Cleomedes 2,1, p. 166 Zieg.; Buresch, Rhein. Mus. 47, 347; 
Glaser, De ratione, quae intercedit inter sermonem Polybii et eum, qui 
in titulis saeculi III, II, I apparet, pp. 52 f.; Mayser, Gram. d. griech. 
Pap. aus d. Ptolemaerzeit, S. 24, 433 f. 
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greater length giving greater dignity to the style, the suita- 
bility of their inflected forms as a verse-close in many meters, 
especially the iambic trimeter, the variety of meanings in which 
they could be used, and the readiness and ease with which they 
could be formed from any verb. Furthermore, it is true in 
many cases that these derivatives in -ya express in the form of 
a noun a thought which might be expressed very naturally by 
some form of the verb,’ and nouns both give greater elevation 
to style and admit of more precise modification than verbs.” 
Aeschylus employs 218 substantives in -ya,? Sophocles 188, and 
Euripides 302. Euripides’ use of them is in some respects the 
most remarkable. Schirlitz,s who counted only 250 of these 
words in Euripides, believed that more than 80 of this number 
originated with him, one half being found in Euripides only, 
the other half in Euripides and later writers. As regards their 
meaning, derivatives in -ya as a rule signify the result of an 
action, and those derived from transitive verbs usually have a 
passive force, but Euripides, and to a less degree Aeschylus, 
took great liberties with them and used them with a variety of 
meanings. Compare, for example, xd@appa (=xd@apors) Eur. 
I. T. 1316, ordpaypa (=orapaypos) Bacch. 739, cf. 735, Adxevpa 
(=Aoxeia) El. 1124, Odxnua ( =Oaxos) Ion 492, SovAevpa ( = dov- 
Aeia) Or. 221, (=SovAa) Ion 748, épddvevpa (=épdavia) H. F. 
546, Avoonua (=Avooa) Or. 270, cf. 254, ovyxoiynpa ( =ovyKot- 
pytpa) Andr. 1273, (=xydeorns) Or. 477, tBpiopa 
( =dBprorat ) H. F. 181, cf. Soph. Tr. 1096. 

In comedy, when these nouns in -ya are used of persons by 
metonymy, abstracts taking the place of the related concretes, 
it is natural that they should have a reproachful or contemptu- 


‘7a dyyé\uara Eur. Heracl. 660, 789 = ra fyyeAuéva Thuc. 8, 97. 
réxvnua Soph. Ph. 36 = rerexvnuévor (passive). aloOnud ro xav 
ye Tav éyylyverac Eur. I. A. 1243-4 = alodéoOar roe xdv vnwios ye 
Tov éyylyverar. (rod &xdov) Or. 874 = rdv 5x dor 
(Or pnxavhvy wrepwparos Aesch. fr. 
viv the rrépwua being an éwrepwyévos &rpaxros, 

* Cf. Gildersleeve, Essays and Studies, p. 155; A. J. P. XXI 473. 

* A word is counted but once in an author, no matter how many times 
it occurs there. 

*De sermonis tragici per Euripidem incrementis, Halis Saxonum 
1865, p. 14 f. 
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ous force,’ and the neuter gender contributes something to the 
depreciatory tone. Examples follow: 

tpippa Nub. 260 for tpiBev (Nub. 869) or tpirrés as in 
tprtros (Ach. 557, Pac. 1236, Pl. 275, 619, Soph. Aj. 103, 
Andoc. 1, 99). See the scholiast, and Dieterich in Rhein. 
Mus. 48, 278 f. 

wepitpyppa Nub. 447 (=epitperros). Cf. Bekk. Anecd. 59, 32. 
Like wepitpizpa here is wepizpippa dyopas in Dem. 18, 127. 

cdgicpa,? kippa, tpippa, tarmdAnpa Av. 431. The comic force 
of these words arising from metonymy and homoeoteleuton is 
cumulative. 

oropvApa Ran. 92 (=orwpvdos), quoted in Dion. H., Ars 
Rhet. 10, 18. Cf. AdAnpa Soph. Ant. 320. 

xdGappa Pl. 454, Eupol. 117, fr. ap. Suid. s. v., “scum of the 
earth” (Rogers).* 

mataynua Menand. fr. 913 (=AdAos xai wavoipyos, Phot.. 
Suid.). Cf. raraynrixds. 

Bpévrnpa adesp. 965 ( =6 éuBpovrytos,® Hesych.). 

In a comic context Aristophanes uses the unusual form Séypa 
Ach. 1059 ‘ beseechment ’, ‘ requestment ’, in place of the familiar 
word déyos ‘request’ by a shift of termination from -os 
to -ya, plainly for the comic effect. 45éyya is quoted from this 
passage by the scholiast h. 1. and by Suidas s. v., and is found 
elsewhere only in schol.* Aesch. Eum. 92, and in Hesych. s. v. 

Aeschylus had a great fondness for derivatives in -ya from 
verbs in -dw,? perhaps because besides having greater length 


Cf. Bremi on Dem. 18, 127. 

* Cf. rair’ elwe rd Gerrard Oerradias cog~iorhs, walter 
& tows wapowmiary 6 ’AOqvacos, Ath. 11b, and & Gerraddy 
Muprire, 308b. Cf. Eustath. 331, 35-40. 

*Cf. Aeschin 2, 40, Luc. Pseudolog. c. 32, Aeschrio ap. Ath. 335d, and 
&Anua in Soph. Aj. 381, 380. 

*Cf. Luc. Dial. Mort. 2, 1, Jup. Trag. 52, Dem. 18, 128; 21, 185, 198. 

‘This meaning of Bpévrnua is omitted in Liddell and Scott. For 
éuBpéyrnros see Ar. Eccl. 793, Antiphan. 233, Philem. 44, Plat. Alc. 2 
140c, Dem. 18, 243. 

* Perhaps the desire for homoeoteleuton—eéfiopa xai 5énua—caused 
the use of the form here. 

* Cf. Eum. 486, 768, 56\wna (—dé6d0s) Cho. 1003, 
(=oxtgos) fr. 184, Suppl. 1001, 
Pers. 745, «.7.A. In some cases no verb in -éw has survived, cf. xalrwpa 
(=xairn) Sept. 385, rrevpdv) Sept. 890, Cho. 682, «. r. A, 
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they produced a grandiose effect. Euripides used nearly 
the same number of forms in -wpa,? and some of them fre- 
quently. érAwpa,a more pretentious word than wémAos, occurs 
in all three tragic poets, and is put in the mouth of Euripides 
by Aristophanes in a parody in Ach. 426 werdwpara ? ; 
cf. mérAos in 423. A few lines farther on in the Achar- 
nians (432) the same character, the rag-stitcher Euripides 
(6 paxtoovpparrddys), is made to employ paxépata in the same 
position, the end of the line, and with the same tragic swagger. 
He had used in succession first the poetic Aaxidas rérAwv (423), 
then werAwpara, and now paxopata. paxwpata, the poetic form of 
the homely word rags (paxyn 433, 438, pdxia 412, 415) has the 
appearance of being a comic coinage, the tragic ending being 
added for the sake of bombast. It occurs nowhere else in the 
literature. 

The sphere of use of forms in -evya derived from verbs in -evw 
and -evowat may be defined with more exactness. Their great 
frequency in Euripides and rarity in Herodotus, Thucydides, 
and the orators are the striking facts about them. This becomes 
evident if one leaves out of account BovAevpa, xéAev(o) pa, 
orpdrevpa, and régevya, which are common in both poetry and 
prose, émrndevpa and woAirevya, which are common in prose, and 
the familiar words rvevpa (véw), pedpa (péw), xevpa (xéw). Then 
it appears that Aeschylus has 12 forms in -evpa, Sophocles 9, 
and Euripides 38, while on the other hand Herodotus has no ex- 
ample, Thucydides uses only ixérevpa, veda, and oxvAeupa, and of 
the orators only three have examples: Isocrates and the pseudo- 
Demosthenes use Aeschines and Demos- 
thenes zovjpevpa. Formations of this kind that had such a large 
and varied use in tragedy,* Aristophanes felt free to take up 


* Aeschylus has 34, Sophocles 21, and Euripides 28. 

*Cf. Nauck, Trag. graec. frag’., p. 443 and adesp. 42. 

* Cf. (—Oddapos) Eur. Bacch. 120, lyric passage; Adrpevya 
(=Adrpis) Tro. 1106, lyr. pas.; wép@uevua(—ropOyss) Aesch. Ag. 1558, 
lyr. pas.; Cho. 625, lyr. pas.; 
Soph. O. T. 85, Eur. Or. 477; xpéoBevpa(—npeoBevrys) Eur. Suppl. 173; 
xivddvevya (—xivdvves) Soph. Ant. 42, O. C. 564, Eur. I. T. 1001; 
Eur. Tro. 420; d&yvevya (—ayvela) Tro. 501; (—ripBos) 
Soph. Ant. 1220; Aesch. fr. 79; (—Oepareia) 
Phoen. 1549, lyr. pas.; wyeudrevua(=iyeuor) Phoen. 1492, lyr. pas.; 
(—rvpés) El. 496, Cycl. 162. 
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and employ for his own purposes. He has 16 forms in -evpa, 
some of them drawn from Euripides. irrevya! Th. 1066 comes 
from the beginning of the prologue of Euripides’ Andromeda. 
It is probable that Sivevpa too in Th. 122 is taken from Euripi- 
des, for an ancient commentator on xpovpata ’Aoudes (120) 
reports that Aristophanes is here parodying the Erechtheus of 
Euripides, and the parody in all probability extends down to the 
words Swevpara? Xapirwv at the end of the sentence, cf. Nauck, 
Eur. fr. 370. There are, besides, other passages, e. g. vss. I10, 
120, in Agathon’s lyric dialogue that remind one of Euripides. 
A similar expression, Xapitwv xyrevpata Av. 1100, may like- 
wise have been drawn from some poetic source, compare 
Pindar’s Xapitwv xarov (O. 9, 40) and Stesichorus’ words 
Xapirwv Sapmpata quoted by Aristophanes in Pac. 
798. opidrevpa* found in Ran. 819 only is a direct reference to 
the poetry of Euripides, and, just as the long compounds 
immoddgwv, xopvOaiora, ppevoréxtovos, and immoBdpova (818-21) 
imitate the grandiose style of Aeschylus, so it is fair to assume 
that opiAedpara is meant to be an imitation of Euripidean 
phraseology. xopevya Av. 746 is a word of which Euripides * was 
fond, cf. Phoen. 655, H. F. 891, Bacch. 132, Ion 1474, El. 875, 
all lyric passages. On the other hand, xopeia occurs only once 
in Euripides, namely Phoen. 1265—the only place in tragedy, 
according to the Thesaurus—and here it is in iambic trimeter. 
Aristophanes’ word is xopeia, even in choral passages, cf. Th. 
956, 968, 980, 982, Ran. 336, 398, 1303. That there is parody 
in Av. 746 is most likely, since parodies both precede and follow, 
cf. Rossbach u. Westphal, Griech. Metrik® 2, 402, Nauck, 
Phryn. fr. 19, p. 725, and v. d. Sande Bakhuyzen, De Parod. 
p. 82. 

There is something of tragic bombast in the long trailing 
words Bwporoxevpata, repatevpara, and 


1A distinctly Euripidean word, cf. I. T. 1428, fr. 114. 

*Cf. dwebw in Eur. Phoen. 792. Here as always in Euripides the 
poetic dvedw is in a lyric passage. Of the noun divm he is extremely 
fond. dvedpara is Bentley’s generally accepted conjecture, supported 
by the scholiast’s explanation épx4uara, for dvavetuara of the MSS. 

(ousdevra) Epya. culrevpa is quoted 
from this passage by Poll. 7, 83. 

*It is found first in Pratin. 1, 1. 
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para, none of them high, dignified, or serious words in meaning. 
They are all used in the plural by Aristophanes. The last 
occurs in Eq. 332 preceded by wavoupyia and Opdee. To these 
words xoBadeig (Dinarchus) would have corresponded in form ; 
but, if a less abstract word with the meaning ‘ knavish deeds’ 
had been desired, then «éBara (Eq. 417) or xéBada épya 
(Pherecr. 162) would have answered the purpose. The comic 
poet, however, preferred xoBaAtxevpara, a good verse-close, a 
word of imposing sound and length and formed with the 
suffix -ya, familiar in tragedy, to give it additional pretentious- 
ness. Bwpoddxevpa (Eq. 902, Pac. 748, cf. Eq. 1194), Tepdrevpa 
(Lys. 762, cf. Nub. 318), and dAa{dvevxpa (Ach. 63, 87, cf. Eq. 
290, 903) are less common in the literature than the formations 
in -a from these same stems,’ and, in general, more derivatives 
in -ta than in -ya are formed from the verbs in -evw and -evopar 
of this class that denote the possession of some quality. It 
would be difficult to show the influence of Euripides upon the 
comic poet in the use of these four words or to give any evi- 
dence that Aristophanes even had him in mind when he used 
them. For, after all, nouns in -ya were not new—witness the 
three score and more of them in Homer, nearly as many in 
Pindar, and the goodly number found in inscriptions of the 
seventh, sixth, and following centuries—and, besides, they were 
perfectly natural and easily made formations. It must be 
remembered too that most verbs in -evw are of late origin, and 
that derivatives in -za from these verbs would in consequence 
be slower to emerge. Yet the remarkable thing about Euripi- 
des’ usage is that he employed substantives in -ya in a variety 
of meanings and in very great numbers, thus anticipating the 
development of the Greek language in a later age, as seen in the 
Koine ; that he apparently created new words in -pa (Schirlitz 
implies that there were as many as 80 of these) ; that his free 
use of forms in -evza stands in striking contrast to their paucity 
in Herodotus, Thucydides, and the orators; and that the ratio 


*A comparison of Bwyodoxetyara Eq. go2 with ddafoveia: 903 and 
Owmeia: 890 shows that in the plural at least the forms in -za and those 
in -ca have the same meaning, since “ pluralizing abstract nouns makes 
them concrete”, Gildersleeve, Syntax, §44, cf. Kiihner-Gerth, Griech, 
Gram. 1, p. 16f. Of the two sets of derivatives those in -ua are by 
nature nearer to concrete nouns than those in -ca. 
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of the number of nouns in -evya in Euripides to the number of 
verbs in -evw and -evoua that he employs is very much greater 
than this ratio is in other Greek authors. The most that can be 
said, however, about the word BwpodAdyevpa and the rest is that 
they are extended forms made after the Euripidean fashion, for 
Aristophanes himself acknowledged the influence of Euripides 
when he confessed that he borrowed the tragic poet’s terse- 
ness or condensation of speech;* but whether in the present 
instance this imitation was intentional or not is open to question. 

xopdevpa, Cépevpa, and Sevrépevpa, are plainly comic coinages. 
Aristophanes made up the form xép8eupa in Eq. 315 (cf. fr. 591) 
in place of xop8m (Ach. 1040, 1119, Nub. 455, fr. 461), partly 
no doubt for the purpose of getting a word that would 
more nearly correspond in form with xdrrvpa (‘ shoe-sole ’— 
‘rissole’). In like manner he formed {wpevpara in Eq. 279 as 
a substitute for {#p~és—a word that is prominent in the thought 
and conversation of the Sausage-seller, cf. 357, 1174, 1178— 
in order that it might more closely resemble {oyara, i. e., 
for which it was used zapa rpoodoxiav. Another word 
denoting a kind of food that was extended through the addi- 
tion of the same ending is vwyaAevpara (=veyeda) in Araros 8, 
cf, Aixvevpya Sophron fr. 24 (Kaibel), owapwpevpara Pherecr. 
230, BopBvdAcipara adesp. 960, and xapixevpa. Again, the suffix is 
used in the comic formation Sevrépevpa Nub. 166 (cf. évrepedw) 
‘gutology ’, ‘ penetrative insight into the évrepov of the gnat’. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 
Trinity N. C. 


orpoyybdor, Ar. fr. 471, cf. schol. Plat. Apol. 
kwuwdeiro éxl rg pev abréy, 
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VI—CONSTRUCTION OF COORDINATED WORDS 
IN THE PHILIPPINE LANGUAGES. 


INTRODUCTION. 


In the Philippine languages, while many groups of coordi- 
nated words are connected by a conjunction meaning ‘and’, 
that is, have a simple copulative construction, there are a num- 
ber of constructions denoting the sum or coordination of two 
things that have in common the peculiarity that a word is first 
used indicating either the whole combination, or more than the 
whole combination, and this is then limited by a word denoting 
one of the members of the combination. For example, the 
expression ‘ John and his father’ is expressed in Tagalog by 
magama nt Juan, magama being a noun meaning ‘ father and 
son ’, ni Juan meaning ‘ of John ’, literally ‘ father and son com- 
bination of John’. 

Such constructions as this occur in many of the Philippine 
languages, probably originally in all. They may be divided into 
two classes, viz., (a) subtractive, those in which the first ele- 
ment denotes more than the whole; (b) explicative, those in 
which the first element denotes the whole combination. 

The subtractive combinations may be exemplified in several 
Indo-European languages, e. g. German anderthalb, dritthalb ; 
Latin undeviginti, duodeviginti; but so far as I know there is 
no correspondent to the explicative combinations in either Indo- 
European or Semitic. 

Coordinated words in Philippine languages, therefore, have 
three types of construction. These will be considered in the fol- 
lowing order, viz., subtractive, explicative, and copulative. 


SUBTRACTIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


The subtractive combinations are found chiefly in the numer- 
als and in various measures. In expressing the numbers inter- 


* The languages discussed will be abbreviated as follows, viz.: Bik. = 
Bikol; Bon. = Bontok Igorot; Ceb. = Cebuan (Bisayan); Hil. = 
Hiliguayna (Bisayan) ; Iban. = Ibanag; Ilok. = Iloko; Nab. = Nabaloi 
Igorot; Pamp. — Pampanga; Pang. = Pangasinan; Sam.-Ley. = 
Samaro-Leytean (Bisayan) ; Tag. = Tagalog. 
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mediate between the tens, twenty-one, thirty-two, etc., a word 
derived from the ordinal of the next higher ‘ten’ is placed 
first ; this is followed by the unit, the two being connected in 
various ways, usually by a ligature or genitive sign. 

The meaning of these combinations seems to be, the thirtieth, 
fortieth, etc., one, two, etc. ; the thirty, forty, etc., with respect 
to the one, two, etc., of the decade. The prefixes used in form- 
ing the ordinal derivatives are, Tag. mayka, Hil. hinga (<hin- 
ka), Pamp. meka, Pang. mika, Ilok. kanika, Iban. minika, Nab. 
ka. The word for ‘ten’ in these derivatives is omitted in Taga- 
log, Pampanga, and Nabaloi. 

The connectives that join these formations to the units are 
in Tagalog and Pampanga the ligature (but only after vowels, 
after a consonant it is omitted, the two elements being simply 
juxtaposed) ; in Iloko an element ¢, probably to be considered 
a ligature, or the conjunction ket ‘and’; in Hiliguayna and 
Ibanag thé sign of the indefinite accusative, which is similar 
in character to the ligature; in Pangasinan and Nabaloi the 
genitive of the definite article. 

‘ Twenty-one’ is expressed in the various languages as fol- 
lows, viz.:. Tag. maykatlo-ng isa; Hil. hingatloan sing usa; 
Pamp. mekatlo-n metong; Pang. mikatlo-n polo na sakey; 


Ilok. kanikatlo polo Me | mais; Iban. minikatallu fulu tu 


tadday; Nab. kaddo ne sachei.* 

Numerals made with the prefixes just given may be used as 
modifiers of nouns of measure or weight; they seem also to 
occur sometimes with other nouns,’ e. g. : 

Tag. maykatlo-n kaban ‘ more than two kaban’s (going on to 
three)’. 

Maykalawa-ng saikatlo-ng kaban ‘the second third of a 
kaban (saikatlo-ng kaban = 4 kaban) i. e. one and a third’. 

Maykalima-n bata ‘ the fifth boy, i.e. the fifth beginning of a 
man i.e. four men and a boy’. 


* For a more complete discussion of these peculiar forms of the inter- 
mediate numerals cf. my article, Contributions to Comparative Philip- 
pine Grammar, II The Numerals, JAOS. Vol. XXVIII, 1907, pp. 216-226. 

* These statements certainly hold good for Tagalog, but, though no 
examples are available, they are doubtless true also with regard to the 
other languages. 
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The amount in excess is added in Tagalog after the noun of 
measure apparently without any connecting word or particle, 
e. g. maykatlo-n kaban sangsalop ‘a salop more than a kaban’. 


EXPLICATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


There are four kinds of coordinate constructions in which 
we find explicative combinations, viz. : 

(a) Common noun + one or more common nouns, e. g. ‘ the 
man and the woman ’. 

(6) Common noun of relationship and personal noun (i. e. 
name of a person), e. g. ‘ John and his father ’. 

(c) Personal noun + one or more personal or common 
nouns, e. g. ‘ John and James ’, ‘ John and the gardener ’. 

(d) Personal pronoun + personal pronoun, or noun com- 
mon or personal, e. g. ‘he and I’, ‘he and John’, ‘he and the 
gardener ’. 

(a) 

In the first kind of constructions the various elements are 
joined in most of the languages by the conjunction ‘and’, and 
the constructions present nothing of a peculiar character. In 
Pampanga, however, a construction of real explicative type is 
found ; the first noun is followed by the pronoun of the third 
person plural, and this by the genitive of the second noun, e. g.: 

ing pusa ila ning aso ‘ the cat and dog’. 

ing pusa ila ding aso ‘the cat and the dogs’. 

Calling the first element of these combinations a and the sec- 
ond b, their literal meaning may be expressed by the formula 
‘ the a-they of b’ or ‘b’s a-they’. 

In Ibanag the regular construction apparently wavers between 
a simple copulative and an explicative construction ; the first 
noun, in the singular unless the plural of the first word is meant, 
is followed by the second and third noun, and so on, each pre- 
ceded by a combination = ‘and’, which consists of the ligature 
a or nga + the genitive na of the definite article, e. g.: 

im mapia { odarnam fmarakay ‘the good and the bad ’. 

ik kabakabayo ngan-nan nunuang an-nal lamalaman ‘the 

horses, the carabaos and the pigs ’. 
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(b) 


The nouns of relationship are formed with various prefixes 
in the different languages, and indicate in all cases a combina- 
tion of two relatives having the relation indicated by the root ; 
the prefixes are, Tag., Bis., Bik. mag (Sam.-Ley. also magka), 
Pamp. mi, Pang. san, Bon. sin, Iban. mat (<1 mas). When 
one of the two persons included in such a relationship is named, 
as for example in ‘ John and his father’, the noun of relation- 
ship is used for the other one, combined in various ways with 
the proper name. 

In Tagalog the personal name stands in the genitive after 
mag combined with the noun indicating the other party to the 
relationship, e. g. mag-ama ni Juan ‘ John and his father ’, liter- 
ally ‘ father-and-son-combination of John’. 

In Hiliguayna and Ibanag the personal name stands first with 
the inclusive article, and the derivative, formed in Hiliguayna 
as in Tagalog, or based in Ibanag on the noun denoting the posi- 
tion of the personal noun in the relationship, is joined to it by 
the ligature, e. g. Hil. sa Juan nga maganak ‘ Juan and his 
sons’, Iban. da Santa Muria nga masina ‘ St. Mary and her son’. 

A somewhat similar construction appears in Samaro-Leytean, 
where the personal noun with inclusive article stands last, being 
preceded by the derivative formed as in Ibanag; no ligature, 
however, is used, e. g. magkaamay sira Ignacio ‘ Ignacio and 
his sons ’. 

In Pampanga the personal noun stands first without article 
followed by the pronoun of the third person plural + ligature 
+ derivative formed as in Tagalog, e. g. Martin ila-ng mtndo 
‘Martin and his mother’. When there are three in the combi- 
nation as in the case of brothers, the inclusive article is pre- 
fixed, e. g. di Pedro ila-ng mikapatad ‘ Pedro and his brothers ’. 


(c) 


In those phrases where a personal noun is joined’ to another 
noun, several types of construction present themselves. 

In Tagalog the first noun takes the inclusive article and is 
followed by the second in the genitive, e. g. sina Adan mi Eva 
‘Adam and Eve’, i. e. the combination of Adam and another 
person formed by Eve, Eve’s Adam-combination. 
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In Pampanga two personal nouns stand without article con- 
nected by the pronoun of the third person plural ila +- ligature, 
e. g. Pedro ila-n Pablo ‘ Pedro and Pablo’, literally ‘ Pablo’s 
Pedro-they ’. 

In Ibanag a construction similar to the Tagalog is employed, 
the genitive of a personal noun, however, being preceded by a 
connective particle a, after which the initial consonant of the 
genitive particle is doubled, e. g. da Pedro a-nni Pablo ‘Peter 
and Paul’; when the second noun is common the construction 
is either the same, or the genitive is preceded by a-dda, a combi- 
nation of particle a with da inclusive article or pronoun of the 
third person plural, e. g. da Francisco a-nnak katugangak ku or 
da Francisco a-dda nak katugangak ku ‘Francisco and my 
fathers-in-law ’. 

In Iloko the first noun with inclusive article is followed by a 
second personal noun in the oblique, e. g. da Juan ken Pedro 
* Juan and Pedro’; when the second element is a common noun 
it stands in the oblique after ken, e. g. da Antonio ken itt cochero 
‘ Antonio and the coachman ’. 

In Bontok Igorot both personal and common nouns may be 
coordinated in the same way, e. g. tja Agpaowan ken Tongay 
‘ Agpaowan and Tongay ’; tja ama ken ina ‘ the father and the 
mother ’. 

When there are more than two in the combination, additional 
personal nouns stand in Ibanag and Iloko between the first and 
second members of the constructions just described, preceded in 
Ibanag by a-dda, in Iloko by ka-da, e. g. Iban. da Pedro a-dda 
Pablo a-dda Juan a-nni José ‘ Pedro and Pablo and Juan and 
José’, da Pedro a-dda Juan a-dda Antonio a-nna atawa ni José 
‘Pedro, Juan, Antonio and the wife of José’; Ilok. da Pedro 
ka-da Pablo ka-da Antonio ken José ‘ Pedro, Paul, Antonio, and 
José ’, da Antonio ka-da Diego ka-da Maria ken dagiti sakristan 
‘ Antonio, Diego, Maria, and the sacristans ’. 

In Bontok additional personal nouns are preceded by ken 
like the last, or the nouns after the first two are added by 
means of the copulative conjunction, e. g.: tja Bomegda ken 
Kodsoo ken Foteng or tja Bomegda ken Kodsoo ya si Foteng 
‘B, K, and F’. In the last example we have an instance of 
mixed explicative and copulative construction. 
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(d) 

In all copulative combinations containing a pronoun, the 
first element is the plural of the pronoun of the highest person 
contained in the combination, the second being higher than the 
third, and the first higher than the second; the second element 
is connected with the first in various ways. 

In Tagalog it stands in the genitive, e. g. kami ni Andres 
‘Andres and I’, sila nang maestro ‘he and his master’, kami 
niya ‘he and I’; these combinations mean ‘ so and so’s we, you, 
they ’ i. e. the we, you, they of which he is a part. 

In Bisayan the construction of the second element of the com- 
bination varies according to dialect. In some parts of the 
Cebuan territory a personal noun stands in the genitive, else- 
where in the oblique; in Hiliguayna it usually stands in the 
nominative, either with or without connective kag ‘and’, though 
it may also stand in the genitive ; in Samaro-Leytean it stands in 
the nominative preceded by the particle mgzan, e. g. Ceb. kami 
nt Juan, kami kan Juan; Hil. kami si Juan, kami kag si Juan, - 
kami ni Juan; Sam.-Ley. si kami nZan si Juan‘ JuanandI’. In 
Samaro-Leytean a common noun stands after Zan in the geni- 
tive, e. g. si kami ngan san panday ‘ the carpenter and I’. 

In Bikol a personal noun, without article, is connected with 
the preceding pronoun by the particle asi or kasi, e. g. kami asi 
Antonio ‘ Antonio and I’, kamo asi Juan ‘ thou and Juan’. 

In Pampanga a personal noun or noun of relationship stands 
without article and is usually connected with the pronoun by 
the ligature; a common noun usually stands in the genitive, 
e. g. ike-n Pedro ‘ Pedro and I’, iko-n Juan ‘thou and Juan’, 
tke-ng mibpa ‘ my father and I’, iko-ng miasawa ‘ thou and thy 
husband (wife)’, tke ning asawa ko ‘ I and my husband (wife)’, 
tko ning damulag mo ‘thou and thy carabao’. Apparently a 
personal noun may also stand in the genitive, and a common 
noun after the ligature, e. g. ikami nan Pedro ‘ Pedro and I’, 
tko-ng kerakaldakal yo ‘you and your ’, The phrase 
tkaminat y Pedro ‘ we and Pedro’ may be analysed as tkami nan 
at 1 Pedro, or ikami-n at i Pedro, nan being genitive sign, m 
ligature, at = and. 

In Iloko a personal noun as second element stands in the 
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oblique ; when there is more than one personal noun, all except 
the last stand after ka-da, e. g.: 

dakay ken Juan ‘thou and Juan’. 

dakami ken Andres ‘Andres and I’. 

isuda ken Antonio ‘he and Antonio’. 


balay-mi* ken Juan ‘ house of Juan and me’. 
aso-da * ken uliteg-na ‘dog belonging to him and his uncle ’. 


isuda ka-da Pedro ka-da Maria ka-da Juan ken Diego ‘he, 
Pedro, Maria, Juan, and Diego’. 

When the leading pronoun of the combination is plural, the 
construction in some of the languages is the same as when the 
pronoun is singular ; so in Iloko, e. g. dakami ken Andres ‘ we 
and Andres’ as well as ‘Andres and I’. In Tagalog in such 
a case a following personal noun takes the inclusive article, a 
following pronoun stands in the plural; in these constructions, 
however, the leading pronoun may be considered singular, and 
the plural genitive have its natural meaning, e. g.: 


‘thou + Juan and those with him’. 


Kayo nina Juan¢ ‘ you + Juan’. 
‘you + Juan and those with him’. 


thou + they’. 
Kayo nila{ ‘ you + he’. 
‘you + they’. 

Apparently the construction is the same no matter what the 
case of the leading pronoun, e. g. Sam.-Ley. namon ngan san 
panday ‘ of the carpenter and me’, niyo ngan si José ‘ of thee 
and José’; Ilok. balay-mi ken Juan ‘house of Juan and me’, 
aso-da ken uliteg-na ‘ dog of him and his uncle ’. 


CoPULATIVE CONSTRUCTIONS. 


Copulative constructions are the rule when common nouns 
are coordinated, except in Pampanga and Ibanag, and are 
apparently permissible in most of the languages in the case of 
any coordinated words, e. g.: 

Tag. ang lalaki at ang babayi ‘the man and the woman ’, 

si Pedro at si Pablo ‘ Peter and Paul’. 

Ceb. si Juan ug ako ‘ Juan and I’. 


* The particles -mi and -da are the genitives of the pronouns of first 
and third persons plural. 
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Hil. kami kag si Juan ‘ we and Juan’. 

Sam.-Ley. si kamo ngan si José ‘you and José’. 

Bik. si Simeon asin si Ana ‘ Simeon and Anna’. 

Ilok. ni Simeon ken ni Ana ‘ Simeon and Anna’. 

Nab. sikak tan sikam ‘I and thou’. 

Bon. .siama ya si ina ‘ father and mother ’. 

It is a remarkable fact, however, that the regular word for 
‘and’ in many of the languages is apparently derived from 
pronominal elements similar in character to the ligatures which 
stand in many cases between the elements of explicative com- 
binations. In Bontok ya is identical with the particle ya which 
is used to connect subject and predicate. In Ibanag the regular 
word for ‘and’ is anna, i. e. ligature a + genitive sign na with 
doubled initial. Cebuan ug is the same particle which is used to 
connect an indefinite accusative to the verb; Pangasinan et is 
apparently identical with Ibanag tu, which has a similar use. 
Tagalog at and Bikol asin are apparently combinations of liga- 
ture a + ¢ (identical with Pang. et Iban tw) and sin (apparently 
the same as Hiliguayna indefinite accusative sign sing) respec- 
tively : Bikol asin is apparently almost identical with the particle 
asi, used in explicative combinations. 

In Hiliguayna kag, Iloko ken, ket we have apparently com- 
binations of a particle ka ‘to, in addition to’, which is very 
frequently used to form the oblique case of pronouns, with 
ligatures or indefinite accusative signs, viz., kag = ka + ug, 


CONCLUSION. 


The material for the study of the constructions of coordinated 
words in the various Philippine grammars is of a very meagre 
character. In some of the languages practically no examples 
are available, and in none is the information given sufficient to 
clear up all the points of interest involved. The following, how- 
ever, would seem to be fairly well established. 

The Philippine languages originally had two ways of coordi- 
nating words, one, the subtractive construction, the other, the 
explicative construction. The first was used in the case of 
numerals and enumerated objects ; the second in all other cases. 
Out of the explicative construction the simple copulative con- 
struction was developed through the assumption of the mean- 
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ing ‘and’ on the part of the connecting particles of the explica- 
tive construction. This copulative construction has almost 
completely supplanted the explicative construction in the case 
of common nouns, and is rapidly replacing the subtractive con- 
structions of the numerals and the explicative constructions of 
personal nouns and pronouns. : 

The collection of a large number of examples of all these con- 
structions by those who are in contact with the languages them- 
selves or with texts in the native languages, is much to be 
desired. Care should be taken to find the equivalent of all 
possible combinations of common nouns, personal nouns and 
pronouns in all cases and all numbers, and with two, three or 
more coordinated elements. 

FRANK R. BLAKE, Pu. D. 


Jouns Horxins UNIversity. 
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REVIEWS AND BOOK NOTICES. 


ADOLF TRENDELENBURG. Pausanias in Olympia. Pp. 5-104. 
Mit einem Plane von Olympia. Berlin: Weidmann, 1914. 


This little book is dedicated to Wilhelm Dorpfeld on his birth- 
day, December 26, 1913, as a token of esteem and indebtedness. 
It is the first instalment of a series promised by Trendelenburg 
to exemplify the views he set forth in his Pausanias’ Hellenika 
(Berlin, Weidmann, 1911). This title, suggested by Paus. I. 
26, 4, was adopted not as authentic but as better adapted to sug- 
gest the purpose of Pausanias, who should be regarded only 
secondarily as a periegete, as his primary aim was to enter- 
tain his readers. This seems more reasonable than Robert’s 
idea that the monuments of Greece only served Pausanias as 
opportunities to exercise his literary skill. Professor David 
M. Robinson in his review of Robert’s valuable book, A. J. P. 
XXXI, p. 213, while conceding the belletristic interests of 
Pausanias, remarks (p. 214) that after all Pausanias is a 
kind of a guide to the modern excavator and archaeologist. 
How much more must he have served the ancient traveler 
with the monuments in situ! Trendelenburg, who has written 
a number of articles on Pausanias, states his growing con- 
viction that P. saw what he describes, hence the importance 
of a careful philological interpretation of his text, which has 
suffered less from interpolations than from slight gaps. He 
recognizes his author’s faults and limitations ; but even ordinary 
ability is sufficient for describing what is situated to the right 
or left, in front, behind, between, etc. Pausanias’ value has 
been obscured by the reckless assumption of periegetical sources, 
whereas we should hold firmly to the primary fact that he saw 
what he described. T. presents a number of individual obser- 
vations; but also views that are now generally held or at 
least shared by others. Controversial matter is avoided by a 
general reference to the commentaries of Hitzig-Bluemner and 
Frazer, and the result is clearness of outline, making the little 
book an excellent introduction to the study of Olympia and its 
monuments. Besides the preface and concluding remarks, the 
work contains twelve chapters, all brief excepting the last one 
on the temple and statue of Zeus, to which he devotes thirty 
pages. 

Chapter I. Weg nach Olympia. T. defends the conjecture 
Nédas (v, 5, 3), and proposes iévre 88 ris <NéSas 
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"HAcias xwpiov éoriv xrA. Hitzig-Bluemner retain the received 
text thinking that Pausanias’ progress at this point is not con- 
tinuous because of his use of a Periplus, and point to the break 
between books VII and VIII. T. argues that inasmuch as 
P. had reached the territory of Sicyon, a part of the Argolis 
at the river Sythas (VII, 27, 12), the continuity is established by 
ra ’Apyeias Teyeatai re éxovar xai Mavrweis xrA. 
(VIII, 1, 1), but this is too general; besides, the journey, as 
usual, begins after the historical introduction (VIII, 6, 4), at 
a point considerably to the south of the river Sythas. At the 
same time the transition from book VII to book VIII lends no 
support to the theory that a Periplus determined the description 
of his entrance into Elis, for Pausanias was clearly systematic 
in his accounts of his Peloponnesian journeys. In book II 
Argos is taken as a pivotal point from which we are conducted 
along a road that leads to Tegea as far as the ruins of Hysiae, 
where a polyandrion marks the site of a famous battle (II 24, 
5-7) ; then along two roads that lead to Mantinea (II 25, 1-6). 
After these trips, which are going to serve for future reference, 
we set out from Argos again on the Epidaurus-Troezene circuit 
(II 25, 7), after which, at the end of book II (38, 6/7), we are 
brought again to the polyandrion on the Tegean road, and are 
now taken to Lacedaemon and successively to the rest of the 
Peloponnesian coast states. When the circuit around Arcadia 
ends at the river Sythas and the territory of Sicyon, instead of 
entering Arcadia at this point, our author (VIII, 6, 4) again 
calls attention to Hysiae on the Tegean road and then takes up 
the Mantinean roads where he had left them in II 25, 6, and 
makes his circuit through Arcadia in an opposite direction. The 
last sentence in his account of the second Mantinean road 
(II 25, 6) ra éwéxewa "Opvedv te Stxvovia Kai DAacia éoriv 
seems to anticipate this transition from the river Sythas reached 
in VII 27,12. The Arcadian circuit ends VIII 54,7 vrepBadrdvrn 
ryv Kopudyy tov Spovs Eorw év rois yewpyoupevas Teyeatav Spos 
’Apyeiwv ‘Yous tas év ’ApyoAi&. In a similar manner the 
connection between books VIII and IX had been prepared in 
book I 38, 8/9 (cf. 39, 1), and in taking up the thread started 
there he locates first of all the ruins of Hysiae in the territory 
of Plataea (IX 2,1). 

II. Grenzen Olympias und der Altis. The Altis was only a 
part of the {a6eov dAgos (Pindar Ol. XI 45 ff.), the western limit 
lying beyond the Cladeus, which Xenophon proves (Hell. VII 
4, 28-32), who says oi yap ’HAcior trois Eis 76 
répevos, although they were encamped on the western bank of 
the Cladeus. Their seemingly unobstructed entrance into the 
Altis is cited as proof that there was no enclosing wall at that 
time (364 B. c.), although T. believes that there must have been 
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some slight visible enclosure; but they could easily have sur- 
mounted the low Hellenic wall, if it existed at that time. 

III. Anordnung der Beschreibung. This chapter gives a 
useful table of the contents of Pausanias’ account of Olympia, 
with comments on his literary interests and fondness for ex- 
cursuses in imitation of Herodotus, and on the awkwardness 
occasioned by the ancient lack of foot-notes. 

IV. Die Reihe der groszen Kultanlagen. As the description 
of the temple of Zeus, the Pelopium, the Great Altar and the 
Heraeum follow in regular order, we should expect the Great 
Altar to be situated between the Pelopium and the Heraeum, a 
location for which Puchstein has contended. For a long time 
Pausanias’ use of the terms zepiodos and zepiperpos was held to 
favor the identification of the oval foundations east of the 
Pelopium as the site of the Great Altar; accordingly the abun- 
dant remains of a great altar between the Pelopium and 
Heraeum were supposed to belong to an altar of Hera, possibly 
in conjunction with Zeus. But the worship of Hera could 
never have been so important, and now that Dérpfeld proved in 
1908 that the oval foundations belonged to two prehistoric 
houses, it only remains for us to interpret the language of 
Pausanias (V, 13, 8) : éore 88 6 Avds rod ’OAvyriov 
pev paduora Tov MeAoriov re xai Tov iepod THs "Hpas aréywv, mpoxeipevos 
pévro. ai mpd dudorépwv. In accordance with this passage T. 
describes the Great Altar as narrow, leaving passageways next 
to these two buildings and projecting beyond them on the west 
with its inclined approach; hence zpoxeiwevos expresses Pau- 
sanias’ point of view at the western end of the Great Altar, 
where we should expect to find him after leaving the southwest 
entrance to the Pelopium. Xenophon used zpoxeiyevos in a 
similar way. Anab. VI, 4, 3. 

V. Die tibrigen Bauwerke, Stirn und Riickseite der Altis. 
It is important to recognize the casual way in which Pausanias 
mentions monuments that lie outside of a circumscribed locality. 
The row of treasury houses at Olympia are taken in order, not 
so in Delphi, where they lie scattered; the Hippodamion is 
described as he passes it on his way to the Stadium ; the Pryta- 
neum is casually mentioned in connection with the altar-giro, 
the Bouleuterion, when he passes there in his enumeration of the 
Zeus statues. After completing his account of the Heraeum, 
he describes the house of Oenomaus (V 20, 6), where the text 
should read “Hv 8 xaAovow Oivoydov <oixiay> oi ore piv 
<év dpwrepa> mpos iepov tov Avs idvrt Tov peydAov 
récoapes ciow [ev | xioves Kai én’ dpopos. Hence 
it was situated east of the Pelopium not far from the Great 
Altar. The Metroon, now containing statues of Roman em- 
perors, and the Philippeum are then briefly mentioned. The 
latter is situated in a relatively obscure part of the Altis, for we 
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must recognize that locations east of the great temples were 
far more desirable than those west of them. However, south 
of the steps leading to the terrace of the treasury houses, con- 
siderable space was kept vacant for contests, which could be 
viewed from the various porticoes, and especially from those 
steps. They constituted the 6éatpov that Xenophon mentions 
(Hell. VII 4, 28-32), which extended, as stated there, to the 
sanctuary of Hestia, i.e. the Prytaneum. It has been customary 
to identify this 6éarpov with the Stadium. 

VI. Der Altarrundgang. T. gives a comparatively simple 
outline of this much debated and criticized excursus, without 
assuming heterogeneous sources. The procession started with 
a sacrifice at the altar of Hestia in the Prytaneum, where the 
sacrificial cakes could be conveniently prepared in the kitchen, 
then proceeded straight to the temple of Zeus, near which the 
succeeding altars were situated, the altar of Athena being the 
seventh. Other localities mentioned are the house of Oenomaus, 
the entrance to the Stadium, the treasury of the Sicyonians, the 
Gaeum and Stomion, the two latter being somewhere near the 
southwest foot of the hill of Cronus. Later, on leaving the 
Hippodrome the procession returned along the south side of 
the Altis enclosure and reentered the Processional Gate a sec- 
ond time (V, 15, 7) making the last sacrifice to Pan in the Pry- 
taneum where they had started. The reference of peragi 8 abrav 
(V, 14, 10) clears up if we eliminate, what we would add as a 
foot-note, and read: éor: zpos awd THs Téppas To 
peydrdw..... mpos repéver Tov Acovicov pév xai Xapi- 
twv év Kow®, adravxtA. In V, 15, 3, T. adopts Hitzig’s 
mépav, but also retains wepav as the word of motion required. 
A few remarks of criticism on Weniger’s article (Klio IX 291) 
are added. 

VII. Das Prozessionstor. Near the Leonidaeum was the 
only toumuy évodos (V, 15, 2); but VI, 20, 7 we read éor 82 
évros THs” AATEews Kata THY Ecodov <1d> ‘Immoddpetov Kadovpe- 
vov, although this was situated near the entrance to the Stadium, 
according to V, 22, 1 ff. Hence T. proposes (VI, 20, 7) tH 
mopmuny <é€>odov, as being an appellation also used for the 
xpurt égodos; because the procession of officials and athletes 
passed through it in marching out of the Altis into the Stadium. 
The northwest gate is regularly called an éfo80s(V, 15, 8; 20,10). 

VIII. Die Weihgeschenke. Two points are emphasized 
here: the topographical arrangement, intended to meet the 
needs of travelers, and the fact that no votive statue was placed 
in the rear of the great temples. The Zeus facing west must 
have stood near the south wall. 

IX. Die Standbilder. The study of this chapter may be 
profitably combined with that of W. W. Hyde’s article, The 
Position of Victor Statues at Olympia (A. J. A. XVI, p. 
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203 ff.), whose results give greater definiteness to the locations 
of statues, include statues not mentioned by Pausanias, and 
modify some of T.’s statements. Both agree in the main as to 
the circuit formed by the two égodo beginning and ending near 
the Heraeum, the second one setting out from the Leonidaeum 
and passing north behind the temple of Zeus. Pausanias tells 
us that he made use of the lists of Olympic victors (VI, 2, 3; 
4, 2; 13, 10); but that he derived from them the directions: 
near, behind, in front, etc., can not be proved, and is improbable. 
Furthermore, the genuineness of Pausanias’ account is proved 
by his use of inscriptions, from which he derived his informa- 
tion about the victor’s family, country, etc. T. tries to explain 
the meaning of é Sefia (VI, 1, 3) by assuming that Pausanias 
was standing at the S. E. corner of the Heraeum, the entrance 
to the building after the front had been virtually closed, hence 
he points to the east of the Heraeum. Hyde, however, (1. c. 
p. 207) shows from Pausanias’ usage that év dea rot vaov ris 
“Hpas is to be understood of the temple ‘ pro persona’, i. e. 
south of the temple. T. notes that the grouping of the statues 
in pairs in the second épodes (sixteen out of twenty) indicates 
that they stood on opposite sides of the street. 

X. Die Schatzhauser und das Heraeum. T. presents a pleas- 
ing picture of these dainty buildings standing, like spectators 
in a theatre, on the terrace above the Altis, whence they viewed 
with their brightly colored fronts the festive gathering below. 
By contrast we are made to see how matter-of-fact Pausanias 
was ; however, his well-defined account is skillfully introduced 
to serve as a transition to the monuments situated outside of the 
Altis ; moreover, the text requiring only a few simple emenda- 
tions, affords an instructive insight into his method. T. intro- 
duces his account of the Heraeum here, as it was also used like 
the @yaavpoi (not ‘ safes’) as a repository for works of art ; this 
was also done with the Heraeum at Samos (Strabo XIV, 1, 14). 
But, being the temple of the goddess Hera, we find that it re- 
ceived either statues of female divinities, or, excepting the stand- 
ing figure of Zeus, such male divinities as Apollo and Dionysus, 
who symbolized the love of children for their mothers, and the 
Hermes nursing the infant Dionysus. T. translates ra pév 3 
éoriv kai ypvood (V, 17, 3) ‘ Alle eben auf- 
gezahlten Werke ’, although the five Hesperides of cedarwood 
and Medon’s Athena of cedar wood and gold (VI, 19, 8, 12) 
were included. His attempt to prove that all the archaic statues 
mentioned by P. were of gold and ivory seems forced, hence his 
objection to regard the colossal archaic head of Hera, which 
was found near the opisthodomus, as belonging to the cult 
statue, has little weight. 

XI. Die Umgebung der Altis. Pausanias’ description of his 
last ramble in Olympia is clear and well arranged. He starts 
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with the hill of Cronus, then on his way to the Stadium passes 
the Hippodamion, which occasions its description, after P.’s 
manner, as a supplement to the sanctuaries inside of the Altis. 
Arriving at the Hippodrome he gives an excellent word-picture 
of the starting-places of the horses. The sudden transition to 
the Gymnasium in the extreme northwest was natural under 
the circumstances, and intelligible to the ancient traveler. Here 
(p. 69) T. says ‘ itiber seine Lage (i. e. of the Gymnasium) zu 
sprechen eriibrigte sich’, he means ‘ war unnotig’. He inter- 
prets (VI, 21, 2) orods 8 ris dvicxovra KTA. as the 
west portico of the Gymnasium facing east, which would sup- 
port Wernicke’s contention that it must have been the west 
stoa (cf. Hitzig-Bl.). 

XII. Der Zeustempel. T. gives a climax to his book by 
reserving this long and interesting chapter to the last. Only 
a few points can be mentioned. P. obtained his information 
partly from guides, and partly drew his own inferences (dpa, 57) : 
his account is a mixture of what he heard and guessed at; 
there is no sure indication that he used a literary source. A 
guide told him that Alcamenes had made the pediment figures, 
which he accepted for the western pediment ; but he substituted 
Paeonius for the eastern pediment from his mistaken interpre- 
tation of radxpwrypia in the inscription on the Nike pedestal. He 
cites as one of the proofs that Alcamenes belonged to the first 
half of the V century, the Hermes Propylaeus found at Per- 
gamum ; but see E. A. Gardner, Greek Sculpture, p. 258. The 
combat between the Lapiths and Centaurs is a mythological 
illustration of the superiority of trained over brute strength. 
Similarly the statue of Zeus with its accessories has its applica- 
tion to the honors conferred on the victors. Pausanias seems 
to say that the épvyara were between the legs of the throne; 
but they would have been unnecessary here and ugly. This 
description is awkwardly placed. T. thinks the épiyara were 
the barriers discovered by Dorpfeld (cf. Jahrbuch XII (1897) 
25 ff.). The statue was probably not more than four times life 
size, although it seemed to be much larger; hence Pausanias, 
who was fond of imposing measurements, suppresses its dimen- 
sions. Strabo also omits them. T. argues for the priority of 
the Zeus statue over the Parthenos. The mixture of Doric and 
Athenian ideals: Heracles, Theseus, Amazons, etc., points to a 
period of good feeling, which did not exist after 438 B. c. 
The phrase 6 6 in 36, 3, is to be 
taken in a generic sense and should not be applied to the Zeus of 
Phidias as Wilamowitz does. Friends of Pausanias will wel- 
come further works of this kind from Trendelenburg. 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GoucHer BALTIMORE. 
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Poeti E Personaggi Catulliani. By Carto Pascar. Pp. vii + 
224. L.4. Catania: Francesco Battiato, 1916. 


Pascal’s book consists of a number of essays dealing in a gen- 
eral way with Catullus and his poems, and presenting in greatly 
amplified form some of the material to be found in the intro- 
ductions of our editions, with the important exception that there 
are omissions which would not occur in an edition. For ex- 
ample, there is no discussion of Valerius Cato, mentioned in 
poem 56. As there is no important Italian edition of Catullus, 
Pascal’s book will be especially serviceable to Italians. Yet it 
will be of use to others as well, not because of its novelties in 
interpretation or point of view, which are comparatively few in 
number, but because it presents the material in convenient form 
and generally passes sensible judgments on divergent theories. 
Still one can not help feeling occasionally that effort is wasted 
in discussing in detail, but without novelty, questions about 
which there is rather general agreement. The aim of the book, 
according to the preface, is to emphasize the historical impor- 
tance of the poems in throwing a strong (if somewhat lurid) 
light on the life of the day, with its passions, its loves and its 
hates, and in so doing to furnish valuable aid for the study of 
the poet’s art, which is not cold and academic, but is a “ fervid 
emanation from the life which the poet lived ”. 

The essays seem to have been written with little reference to 
a place in one book, for there are few cross-references, many 
repetitions and occasional slight inconsistencies. For example, 
on p. 105, n. 2, it is merely a probability that Aufilenus is a 
Veronese, but by the time that p. 163 (n. 1) is reached, it is no 
longer a matter of doubt. A list of the newer editions of 
Catullus given at the beginning includes Lachmann’s of. 1829 
(together with Tibullus and Propertius, though these were sepa- 
rately published), but not Baehrens’ or Schulze’s revision of 
Baehrens. Schwabe’s earlier edition is mentioned here, but in 
the addenda it is stated that only the later edition was used. 
Ellis’ Oxford text edition is mentioned in the addenda only. 
Merrill’s edition was not used. 

The first essay appropriately deals with Calvus, Catullus’ 
closest friend. Catullus’ references to him and later references 
to both are quoted and discussed. In poem 53, Pascal goes back 
to Salmasius’ unconvincing conjecture of salopugium for sala- 
putium. There is a long discussion of the word doctus, so often 
applied to Calvus and Catullus. Pascal concludes that “in the 
salons of the elegant Roman ladies doctrina was not erudition, 
but amorous poetry and music and every other gay and graceful 
art’, that hence poets of love like Catullus are docti. But this 
is more subtle than convincing. Miss Allen’s recent note on 
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“Doctus Catullus ” (Cl. Phil. 10. 222) is not cited. The epi- 
thets exiguus and tenuis applied to Calvus and Catullus by 
Ovid and Martial are taken by Pascal to refer to tenderness 
and delicateness of feeling. I should be inclined to consider 
them descriptive of the plain style of the poets. The rest of 
the essay deals with the fragments of Calvus’ poems, beginning 
with his invective epigrams. The putidum caput of Calvus’ 
attack on Tigellius Pascal takes in an erotic sense, rejecting 
my suggestion that the phrase has reference to style (Cl. Phil. 
10. 270). From comparing Ov. Trist. ii. 427 ff. with Prop. ii. 
34. 89-90, Pascal infers that Calvus confessed his affairs with 
other women in the lament for Quintilia. This inference is 
entirely unwarranted. Propertius’ words are: 


Haec etiam docti confessa est pagina Calvi, 
Cum caneret miserae funera Quintiliae. 


It is absolutely certain from the context that Propertius is 
emphasizing Calvus’ devotion to Quintilia, that the merest hint 
at other affairs would spoil the passage. Ovid merely says that 
Calvus confesses his liaisons “ variis modis ”, and says nothing 
of the elegy for Quintilia’s death. There is then no shred of 
evidence in favor of Pascal’s inference; Propertius’ words are 
rather against it. Starting out in this way Pascal proceeds to 
other uncertain inferences and comes to the conclusion that 
Propertius’ poem iv. 7, in which Cynthia’s ghost appears, was 
modeled on Calvus’ poem about Quintilia. The whole structure 
of Pascal’s argument is very flimsy, but in its complete form it 
is rather alluring. On the whole, the chapter gives a good idea 
of the poetical activity of Calvus as far as it is known to us. 
But not a word is said about Calvus the famous orator, the 
leader of the Atticistic movement in oratory, a movement which 
influenced the poems of Catullus and Calvus himself and in 
which lay Calvus’ chief claim to fame. 

The second essay deals with the poet Cinna. Pascal accepts 
the identification of this poet with the Cinna who, according to 
Suetonius, met his death because a mob mistook him for Cor- 
nelius Cinna, one of the murderers of Caesar. The presence of 
Cinna and Catullus in the train of the praetor Memmius leads 
Pascal to suggest that Memmius took the two poets with him 
in order to have some one to sing of his hoped-for victories. 
His foresight in taking along two poets (the tribe is as uncertain 
as the weather) was commendable, but, alas, doomed to failure. 
He should have taken with him still another poet, or, better yet, 
left them all at home, for Catullus expressed his feelings about 
him rather freely on his return to Italy. 

Pascal does not believe that Catullus’ remark that Cinna’s 
poem Zmyrna took nine years to complete was the inspiration 
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for Horace’s advice to postpone publishing for nine years. He 
points to Horace’s supposed unfriendly attitude toward Catullus. 
In both matters I disagrée with him (see my article mentioned 
above). He even tries to show that the Horatian passage con- 
veys an entirely different idea from that of Catullus. Through- 
out this portion of his book Pascal is extremely unconvincing. 
Poem 95 of Catullus he divides into two poems. (The unity 
of the poem is well defended by Robinson in Cl. Phil. 10. 449.) 
The Hortensius mentioned there is not to be identified with the 
Ortalus of poem 65, says Pascal, nor is it certain that this Hor- 
tensius is the orator. About the latter identification there can 
be no reasonable doubt, in my opinion. Pascal says that all we 
know for certain is that in the time of Catullus there lived an 
erotic poet, Hortensius, as we see from Pliny Ep. v. 3. 5. But 
as Pascal himself says elsewhere (p. 28), Pliny selects only the 
names of men more famous for some serious accomplishment 
than for their erotic trifles; Hortensius’ name is with that of 
famous orators. Pascal’s failure to see that the rhetorical 
theories about style affected poetry causes him needless worry : 
he can not see what Asiatic oratory has to do with 500,000 
verses per year (Cat. 95. 1.). The answer is easy in my opin- 
ion ; cf. Cl. Phil. 10.270. Pascal accepts the view that Volusius 
is a nickname for Tanusius, mentioned by Seneca, but has diffi- 
culty in determining its origin. I should connect it with volu- 
bilis. But it is by no means certain that Volusius was Tanusius. 
How did Seneca know that the two were identical ? 

After discussing in detail the known and possible fragments 
of Cinna’s Zmyrna, Pascal turns to the other fragments. He 
rightly assigns to the Propempticon Pollionis a verse cited by 
Isidore and the scholia to Lucan: Lucida confulgent summi 
carchesia mali. Nonius attributes a similar line to Catullus: 
Lucida qua splendet carchesia mali. Many scholars think that 
all three authors are quoting one and the same line and attribute 
it either to Catullus or to Cinna. But Pascal certainly seems 
right in distinguishing the two. It is likely enough on a priori 
grounds that Catullus and Cinna imitated each other. Pascal 
cites another case from Isidore, who attributes to Cinna the 
line: Strophio lactantes cincta papillas. Scholars have thought 
that Isidore wrote Cinna by mistake for Catullus in view of 
64. 65: Strophio lactantis vincta papillas. There are probably 
other similar cases where scholars have wrongly rejected ancient 
testimony. 

The short third essay deals with the poet Anser. The excuse 
for discussing him is that his name was introduced by con- 
jecture into Cat. 68.157. There is nothing whatever to warrant 
the conjecture and Pascal does not favor it. In fact he suggests 
that Anser may be one of the pessimi poetae mentioned by 
Catullus. Anser’s relation to Virgil is also discussed. The 
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fourth essay treats of Caelius Rufus. Pascal arranges Catullus’ 
poems about him in this order: 69, 77, 100, 58. The sixty-ninth, 
which explains Caelius’ bad luck with the ladies, is said to be a 
joke and nothing more. It strikes one as a rather bitter joke. 
As regards poem 100, the view that Caelius broke with Clodia 
for Catullus’ sake is hardly as novel as Pascal seems to imply. 
Poem 58 is interpreted as showing no ill-feeling or jealousy 
towards Caelius. 

Mamurra and Caesar furnish the theme of the fifth essay. 
Catullian irony and the epigram to Cicero are the subjects of 
the sixth, in some respects the most interesting in the book, 
though based chiefly on Benoist. The opening words are worth 
quoting: “ The irony of Catullus is so subtle that it is not 
always easy to notice or remember it ; and in some passages it 
can even be said to hide and conceal itself. Critics and scholars 
do ill, in my opinion, to interpret some things said in jest and 
sarcasm as if they were said in all seriousness: the poet seems 
to make fun of his readers even after many centuries.” So the 
diminutives of poem 25 are intended to mimic the language of 
the delicate Thallus. Another type of irony is illustrated in 
poem 11. The long list of places to which Furius and Aurelius 
are ready to go with Catullus in their devotion to him is but a 
preface to a trifling imaginary message to Lesbia to go al 
diavolo. But Pascal deals particularly with the perplexing 
poem to Cicero (49), which he treats as ironical. Catullus is 
not so humble, he says, as to seriously call himself pessimus 
omnium poeta; rather this is an ironical echo of a remark by 
Cicero. The puffing of Cicero is too extravagant to be genuine. 
Disertissimus Romuli nepotum is ironical because Cicero was 
not a true Roman. In the pseudo-Sallustian oration he is 
derisively called Romule Arpinas ; in both cases his claim of hav- 
ing saved the country is ridiculed. Pascal further justifies the 
interpretation by reference to the personal and literary differ- 
ences between Cicero and Catullus. 

The seventh essay gathers up a number of odds and ends. 
Most of the material is summed up fairly well under the caption 
“ Catullus and Roman Society of his Time”. But the rest of 
the material is quite different and its title, “ Catullo a Verona”, 
is misleading. It is amplified in the words “ The Memory of 
Catullus, Especially in Verona and the Veneto, in Antiquity 
and the Middle Ages”. The chapter deals with the MS tradi- 
tion of Catullus, and is based chiefly on Schwabe’s Testimonia. 
My article in Cl. Phil. 5. 66 is referred to for the older human- 
istic citations from Catullus, though it deals only with two 
writers, Hieremias de Montagnone and Bencius Alexandrinus. 
No mention is made of the discovery made a few years ago by a 
fellow-countryman of Pascal’s, Sabbadini, of a citation from 
Catullus in the works of Bencius, who must have seen the lost 
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Verona MS of Catullus (Sabbadini in Rhein. Mus. 63. 224; cf. 
also Hale in Cl. Phil. 5. 56). Curiously enough there is no 
reference to Sabbadini’s two volumes of Scoperte dei codici 
Latini e Greci. There is no discussion of the probable history 
of the early descendants of the Verona MS. Hale’s earlier sug- 
gestion that O belonged to Petrarch is quoted, but nothing is 
said “" his subsequent withdrawal of the suggestion (C1. Phil. 
3. 244). 

The other subjects treated in this essay are Catullus’ life at 
Verona and Rome, his friends and rivals at Rome, the poems 
about Juventius and Gellius, Lesbia and Clodius. Pascal does 
not think that poems 15 and 21 belong to the Juventius cycle. 
His argument is based on the fact that Catullus says to 
Juventius in poem 24 that he would prefer to have the boy 
give to Furius the wealth of Midas rather than his affection. 
This is said to indicate Juventius’ wealth in contrast to the 
poverty that the nameless boy of poem 21 will suffer in Aurelius’ 
company. But the point is heightened if Juventius is not 
wealthy. After tracing the course of Catullus’ love for Lesbia, 
Pascal concludes that this love probably survived all delusions, 
all infidelities and all shame. He ends by quoting poem 76, the 
touching prayer for release from unworthy love, as if it were 
the last scene in the tragedy. But many will disagree with him 
on this point. In speaking of poem 36, Pascal represents Lesbia 
as vowing that she would burn the verses of a very bad poet 
(un pessimo poeta) if Catullus returned to her (p. 188; cf. 198). 
It certainly seems as if Pascal failed to see that the pessimus 
poeta was Catullus himself and that the poet was punning on 
the meaning of the phrase. 

Two appendices contain reprints of two articles recently pub- 
lished in periodicals. The first is on rhetorical elements in the 
poetry of Catullus. Examples are cited of various devices, 
such as the generous use of geographical details and mythologi- 
cal allusions, even in the shorter poems. The commonplaces of 
erotic poetry are exhibited, with the remark that they are for- 
tunately not numerous on account of the intensity of the poet’s 
feelings. The second appendix is on Horace and Catullus. By 
a strange coincidence it was originally published during the 
same month as my article on the same subject (cited above). 
Pascal’s position is, however, quite different from mine. I was 
glad to see that we agree on a new bit of interpretation—in 
taking simius in Hor. Serm. i. 10. 18 in a double sense, as refer- 
ring both to ugliness by contrast with pulcher and to imitative- 
ness. In general, Pascal sums up the current views about 
Horace’s attitude to Catullus and presents no striking novelties. 
He concludes that Horace is not friendly to Catullus in spite of 
many imitations of the latter’s poetry. The reason is jealousy: 
“ The thought was annoying to him that another had anticipated 
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him in the field (of lyric poetry) in which he wished to reign 
supreme ”’, and that he could not claim priority in the field (p. 
217). “ Nor does it seem strange that there should be attributed 
to Horace the evil intention of so deliberate an injustice and the 
vanity of claiming as his own an honor which he knew belonged 
to another, and, worse still, of using the art of this same one, 
though pretending not to and showing contempt for it.”” Povero 
Orazio! 

As I have selected for discussion chiefly the points on which 
I do not agree with Pascal, this review gives a rather one-sided 
idea of the book. In the main the views are sound, representing 
the result of a critical judgment applied to the opinions and 
suggestions of other scholars. The misprints are rather numer- 
ous, but, as far as noted, of no great consequence. 


B. L. ULLMAN. 


UNIVERSITY OF PITTSBURGH. 


REPORTS. 
Hermes XLVII. 


Fascicle 3. 


Die Verteilung der rémischen Provinzen vor dem Muti- 
nensischen Krieg (321-401). W.Sternkopf contributes valuable 
results of a detailed examination of the sources pertaining to 
the assignment of the provinces in the years 46-43 B. C., with 
constant reference to Mommsen, Drumann, etc. He relies mainly 
on the careful interpretation of Cicero’s Philippics and letters 
in dealing with a number of vexed questions. Only the main 
results can be briefly mentioned: I. After Caesar had organized 
Africa nova in 46 B. c., there were eighteen provinces in all 
(cf. Mommsen, Hermes XXVIII, p. 599 ff.), and during his 
lifetime there were no more; the province Belgica was or- 
ganized later. II. On his return from the African war, Caesar 
passed the lex Julia de provinciis, limiting the term of praetorian 
and consular governorships to one and two years respectively, 
which was observed from the end of 45 B. c. to the outbreak of 
the civil war. III. The governors for 44 B. c. were probably 
all appointed by Caesar toward the end of 45 B. c. ; but this can- 
not be proved in every case. IV. Caesar appointed no governors 
for 43 B. C.; he merely saw to the election of the consuls and 
tribunes for 43 B. c., and designated the consular candidates for 
428.c. Ofcourse the consuls and praetors of 44 B. c. would be 
regarded as prospective governors. Hence it is certain that 
Florus (IV 7. 4) and Appian (III 2. 7 f. 12. 16. 24. 36; IV 57) 
are mistaken in letting Caesar assign Macedonia and Syria to 
Brutus and Cassius ; likewise Schwartz in thinking that Caesar 
~ had assigned these provinces to Antonius and Dolabella for the 
year 43 B.c. V. The senate confirmed Caesar’s appointments 
to provinces March 17, 44 B. C.; no special session was held for 
this purpose March 18th, as Drumann thinks. VI. Between 
March 17 and April 18, 44 B. c., the senate assigned Macedonia 
and Syria to the consuls Antonius and Dolabella for the year 
43 B. c.; whether this was in accordance with Caesar’s wishes is 
unknown ; probably not (cf. [IV above). VII. On the first or 
second of June Antonius, by a lex tribunicia de provinciis, had 
both Gauls assigned to himself in exchange for Macedonia, and 
the term of his and Dolabella’s governorship extended to five 
(not six) years. The historians refer to this law as a lex de 
permutatione provinciarum ; Cicero cites it correctly ; hence the 
mistake of assuming two laws. Possibly the same law made a 
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disposition of the legions in Macedonia. VIII. Between the 
middle of July and the beginning of September 44 B. c. M. 
Brutus was appointed governor of Crete for the year 43 B. C., 
through Antonius’ influence, and Cassius, probably, of Cyrene ; 
they, however, ignored this ‘ favor’ and later in 44 B. Cc. took 
forcible possession of Macedonia and Syria. IX. On Nov. 
28, Antonius had the remaining available provinces assigned ‘for 
43 B. c. by lot. Mommsen and others have tried to reduce 
Cicero’s fifteen names (Phil. III 24 ff.) to fourteen ; whereas 
Schwartz, allowing for an evident oversight on his part, thought 
that only nine lots were drawn; but Sternkopf concludes that 
the number was thirteen. Macedonia, Africa, Sicily and Spain 
alone are mentioned. Excluded from the allotment were of 
course the two Gauls, Syria (already assigned to Antonius and 
Dolabella), and, probably Gallia Narbon. and Hisp. cit., both 
of which Lepidus held by virtue of the two year term granted 
by the lex Julia. X. On Dec. 20, 44 B. c., the senate annulled the 
appointments that Antonius had made by lot, by decreeing that 
the present governors should hold over until their successors be 
appointed. The whole matter, however, was finally determined 
by the second triumvirate. 


Die Spriiche des Epicharm (402-413). W. Crénert presents 
a study of the Epicharmus proem, preserved on a papyrus of the 
years 280-240 B. c. (cf. Hibeh papyri I (1906) 1.2). We learn 
from it that the poet, already famous, and apparently in his 
old age, published a book of sententious sayings in trochaic 
tetrameters, which were partly designed to serve the orator in 
court or before an assembly, and partly, to develop character. 
He will show those who have criticized his tendency to prolixity, 
that he is also able to express his thoughts tersely. C. eluci- 
dates the text interestingly and then brings in relation to it some 
fifty of the previously known fragments, chiefly of doubted 
authenticity. The selected sayings are neatly fitted into the pro- 
gram outlined in the proem and harmonize with the scanty 
fragments accompanying the proem. Further investigation of 
the Epicharmus fragments is desirable. 


“Edva (414-421). G. Finsler was moved to investigate this 
word by the treatment of it by Cauer, Belzner and Roemer 
(Grundf. d. Homerkritik?, 1909, p. 286; Homerische Probleme 
1911, p. 64; Aristarchea, p. 127). We may assume that origi- 
nally the bride was purchased; then the suitor presented the 
bride with a dowry (é$va), and finally this was furnished by 
the father. The Odyssey, however, does not reflect the chrono- 
logical order. The third stage only, appears in the Telemachia ; 
the second was regular with the poet of the Odyssey (cf. A 117, 
v 378, m 390, r 528, £ 150, cf. also Aesch. Prom. 560, Pind. Ol. 
IX, 7), and is the exclusive meaning of é6vain the Iliad (II 178, 
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190, X 471), which is recognized by the scholia: é5va ra to trav 
yapovvtwy Siddpeva tais yapoupévats. Indications of wife-pur- 
chase in the Odyssey, as A 288 is something different, occur only 
in o 367, where the word é8va is wanting, and in a late episode 
(@ 318), where é5va seems to mean, incorrectly, purchase money. 


Metrologische Beitrage I (422-465). O. Viedebantt deter- 
mines more clearly Solon’s reform of the weights and coinage 
of Athens, and discusses the various Greek and Oriental stand- 
ards of weight, showing their relations and how they were 
based on given measures of oil, wine and water. The account 
in Plut. Solon 15, taken from Androtion, must be subordinated 
to Aristotle woA. ’A@nv. 10, which he understands to mean, fol- 
lowing Hill and Lehmann, that 100 old ( Pheidonian-Aeginetan) 
drachmas equalled 70 new (Euboic-Solon.) drachmas (cf. 
Sandys’ edition of Arist. for the opposite view), and, accord- 
ingly, as the Euboic-Solon. mina is known to have weighed 
16 oz., or 436.6 gr. (general norm), and 16.66 oz., or 454.6 gr. 
(raised or royal norm), the old mina must have weighed 
respectively 11.2 oz. (305.625 gr.) and 11.66 oz. (318.178 gr.). 
The above increase in weight applied only to the commercial 
weight-mina, not to the money-mina, as has been generally 
thought. Solon was too shrewd to ignore the wide circulation 
of the Aeginetan money, and so he virtually retained the same 
values in his new coinage, excepting a slight increase in weight. 
This is the meaning of Aristotle (1. c.): that a talent now 
weighed 63 minae, which amounts to saying that the old money- 
mina weighing 11.2 and 11.66 ounces was supplanted by one 
weighing respectively 11.76 and 12.25 ounces, or that 100 new 
coins equalled 105 old ones. V. next discusses the Athenian 
law (I. G. II 476 = C. I. G. 123), which prescribes the addition 
of 12 drachmas to the pra éuropixn, containing 138 drachmas, 
thereby establishing a mina of 150 drachmas. This was evi- 
dently done in the interests of foreign trade, as the mina of 150 
drachmas equalled the Babylonian weight-mina of 18.75 oz. 
(royal norm). This inscription belongs to the first century 
B. C., so it is clear that the above mina of 138 drachmas could 
not be the Euboic-Solon. weight, an idea sprung from the former 
misunderstanding of Solon’s reform ; for the Solonian drachma 
of <4, oz. had been superseded by one of 4 oz. which was 
followed by one of }0z. This last one explains the mina of 
138 drachmas, which equalled a later mina of 17} oz. for which 
there is evidence. In a third chapter V. shows that in the 
Revenue Papyrus the oil metretes (= 12 x0es) equalled 144 
Alexandrian cotylae (weight, 96 minae) ; whereas the wine 
metretes (= 8 xées) was measured according to the Hellenic 
xovs, equalling 96 Hellenic cotylae, which however aiso weighed, 
when filled with oil, 96 minae; hence the Hellenic xovs was 
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larger than the Alexandrian; the metretae were equal. U. 
Wilcken had reached the opposite conclusion (Gr. Ostraka I, 
P. 757)- 

Miscellen: H. Dessau (466-471) gives an account of the epi- 
grams of Honestus and agrees with Jamot (Bullet. de corr. 
helléniqye XXVI, 1902, p. 130 ff.) in identifying the Roman 
empress, a Y<Baorh, whom one epigram lauds as the mother of 
two Caesars, and a worthy associate of the Muses, with Augus- 
tus’ daughter Julia. The probabilities favoring "Julia Domna 
are considered ; but the earlier date seems assured by the fact 
that five of the ten Honestus epigrams in the Anth. Pal. are 
included in a group IX 215-312, derived from Philip of Thessa- 
lonice (I Cent. a. p.)—K. Praechter (471-476) cites a num- 
ber of passages dealing with the Cynic-Stoic doctrine that 
nature requires strenuous activity to be relieved by pleasurable 
relaxation, some of which may have been derived from the 
Tlepi orovdys xai of Athenodorus, one of the teachers of 
Augustus (cf. Rh. Mus. LXII (1907) 313-315). But this theme 
originated much earlier, as is shown by Aristotle, Eth. Nic. 
1176b 32 ff., and especially Herodotus II 173, where the com- 
mon illustration of the unbent bow occurs. The Greek philoso- 
phers frequently drew their material from Herodotus. —P. 
Corssen (476-480) discusses the repeated verses in the Medea 
of Euripides and considers v. 1148 inappropriately repeated in 
v. 923 and v. 1006. Both vv. 1006/7 (cf. 924) weaken v. 1005. 
The exclamation éa after v. 1004 belongs to Medea. Again 
vv. 40/41 (= vv. 379/380) should be deleted, not however vv. 
42/43 (cf. Nauck) ; instead change 4 in v. 42 to py (Paley) 
and read v. 43: xdrera peiLwv AdBy twa. On the au- 
thority of Didymus v. 380 should follow vv. 355/356, which 
should not be deleted as in most editions—Ludwig Deubner 
(480) notes the agreement of the Cercidas fragment 2 (Ox. 
pap. VIII, p. 35) Scixy. av [ .., where according to p. 55 ‘A 
vestige from the top of the letter following » suggests A or 8’ 
with Epicharmus 216 (Kaibel) : oxx’ dpyvpiov 7, ravra 
verat. The two poets are associated in Phot. Bibl., p. 533b 
10 Bekker. 


Fascicle 4. 


Ardys et Mithridates (481-491). M. Holleaux calls attention 
to the three well-known sons of Antiochus the Great (two named 
Antiochus, one Seleucus), and discusses a number of objections 
to accepting the common belief, based on Livy XXXIII 19, 
that there were two more sons named Ardys and Mithridates. 
These, however, were the names of two able generals. Emend 
Livy (1. c.) by inserting ‘ et’ after filiis or ‘que’ after Ardys. 
The sons mentioned as commanding the land forces must have 
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been the elder Antiochus and Seleucus, who had with them as 
advisers Ardys and Mithridates. 


Hekataios von Abdera und Demokrit (492-513). Karl Rein- 
hardt demonstrates the close relationship of chapters 7 and 8 
of Diodorus I with chapter 10 etc., which must therefore have 
been also derived from the Aiyumriuaxd of Hecataeus of Abdera, 
to which Diodorus was indebted for most of Book I (cf. Ed. 
Schwartz, Rh. Mus. 40, 223, and article ‘ Diodorus’ in Pauly- 
Wissowa, cf. A. J. P. X 109). Epicurean doctrine has been 
recognized in these chapters; but R. makes it probable that 
Hecataeus derived this from Democritus. Extracts from 
various authors, and especially a comparison with Lucretius V 
and Diogenes of Oinoanda (Fragm. 10 William (cf. A. J. P. 
XV 386) ), both dependent on Epicurus, show that chapters 7 
and 8 are independent of Epicurus, and, further, that the latter 
reproduced Democritus very closely. R. concludes that Lu- 
cretius V 416 to the end of the book contains not merely the 
doctrines of Democritus, but also the arrangement of his mat- 
ter: cosmogony, zoogony, followed by considerations of the 
primitive state of man and his development. Democritus seems 
to have confined himself to a natural growth determined by 
the necessities of life, without entering upon theories of govern- 
ment. Plato’s idea of a tyrewh modus (Rep. 373 A B; cf. Laws 
III 676 ff.) was probably derived from him. The work in 
question must have been his Mixpos dudxoopos, which was prob- 
ably a sequel to the Méyas Siudxoopos of Leucippus, hence the 
title, and probably was related to the latter as the fifth book of 
Lucretius is to the first and second. The fame of the Mexpés 8. 
probably caused the attribution of Leucippus’ work to him. 
The Mexpés 8. was the great authority in antiquity on the early 
history of mankind. Seneca’s polemic in Epist. 90, directed 
against Posidonius’ conception of the golden age, is really an 
attack on the ideas Posidonius derived from Democritus. 


Das Prodmium der Meteorologie (514-535). W. Capelle 
shows that Martini’s reasons for the spuriousness of this proem 
are unfounded (cf. Leipz. Stud. XVII 342. 346). His main ob- 
jection is that the use of the term perewpodoyia, in the later 
restricted sense, is attributed to all of Aristotle’s predecessors. 
The sentence in question is indeed somewhat careless ; but wdvres 
need not be pressed, as this term is relatively late; yet it was 
used of atmospheric phenomena before Aristotle; but could 
also refer to the stars (cf. Philolog. LX XI, and A. J. P. XXXV 
218). Occasional obscurity has to be reckoned with in Aris- 
totle. C. also meets the criticism, made already before Ideler, 
of the comprehensiveness of the proem, which refers in gen- 
eral terms to Aristotle’s earlier works, defines the work in hand, 
and ends with a promise of future investigations. Finally C. 
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examines the language of the proem, which is throughout 
Aristotelian. 


Aphoristische Bemerkungen zu Sophokles’ ‘Iyvevrai (536- 
561). 1.C. Robert conceives the play enacted on a tAwdys wayos 
(v. 220 f.), without a scenic background, in Aeschylean style. 
The infant Hermes and the cattle are underground. The satyrs 
and Silenus are baffled in their search as there is no entrance. 
Cyllene (v. 236) emerges through the opening earth. A vase 
painting is shown illustrating this. Cyllene used the Charon’s 
stairs here as Clytaemestra did in the Eumenides (cf. Hermes 
XXXI, 543). 2. A fragmentary stichomythia follows Apollo’s 
monolog (1-39), in which Silenus must have been informed 
about the ojuara, by which the footprints of Apollo’s cows 
could be recognized, and as the parodos, which follows, shows 
that the chorus already know about these marks, they must 
have entered silently during the stichomythia, probably oropddnv 
as in the Cyclops. 3. The chorus search in two sections ; but 
also in three (indicating 12 choristers). The second search 
(vv. 177-179) is represented in a commos between Silenus and 
the chorus. They hear the bellowing of the cows, and also the 
entrancing sound of the lyre. 4. The Silenus in the ‘Iyv. is 
more dignified than in the Cyclops. The latter is a vain boaster, 
whereas the exploits with wild beasts mentioned in the Iyv. 
were real. The chorus in the Cyclops, as in the Syleus, Busiris 
etc., are slaves of a monster, in this more original play, of 
Dionysus; they gain their liberty in both, which R. considers 
typical of the satyr drama. The zovos referred to in v. 222 
means the song and dance of the chorus; this word is the 
technical term for such religious service in tragedy (cf. épye). 
5. Sophocles based his play on the Homeric hymn; how he 
modified the story is shown. 6. Metrical considerations, the 
prominence of the coryphaeus etc. point to an early date for the 
"Ixvevrai, which seems to be the oldest extant work of Sophocles. 


Metrologische Beitrage II (562-632). O. Viedebantt here 
defends Lehmann’s theory of a double norm, differing usually 
as 25:24. He explains it as originating in the usage of filling 
a measure émyeAy i. €. katwrépw tov xeiAovs (Pollux IV 170), 
not ‘ brim-full’ (L. & S.), to avoid spilling; in contrast with 
igoxe:An and émipeorov. A discussion of the large variety of 
Egyptian artabe measures follows. Thereupon an investiga- 
tion of the Pheidonian system reveals its Egyptian origin; 
which is also the case with Solon’s reform. Before Pheidon’s 
time the Greeks used the Old-Babylonian system, imported 
from Asia Minor, the various systems of which are examined. 
The close relation of the Cyprian system to those of the Pontus 
region is made evident, and the trade routes of navigation 
pointed out. Finally he takes up the Old-Babylon. and Persian 
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systems. Lehmann-Haupt discovered the weights of the Baby- 
lonian mina; but failed to notice that four of them represent 
the weights of a single measure (containing respectively in 
light or full capacity : 0.5472 and 0.570 of a liter) according as 
it was filled with water or oil. Sixty of these ‘sextars’ (the 
identification with the Roman measure is important) yield a 
cube root that equals 555 mm., the length of the royal Babylon. 
ell. This, again, proves the linear basis for the Babylonian 
system, a fact doubted by Ed. Meyer (Gesch. d. Altert. I, 22, 
p. 518). V. constructs tables of the Old-Babylon. and New 
Babylon.-Persian systems, and finally discusses their spread 
west. The Persian system supplanted the Old-Babylon. for a 
time (in Athens during the V century) ; but had finally to yield 
to its older competitor. Many important facts and details, and 
numerous tables are presented. 


Miscellen: P. Corssen (633-635) would place vv. 1225-27 
of Eurip. Medea after v. 305, where the attack on the philoso- 
phers is suitable. Euripides (431 B. c.), however, is ironical 
and filled with bitterness over the accusation of Anaxagoras. 
W. A. Baehrens (635/636) shows that the author of De morti- 
bus persecutorum did not invent the story that Constantine had 
on one occasion spared Maximian’s life as Silomon supposes 
(cf. Hermes XLVII 274) ; but derived the idea from Pane- 
gyrici VI (VII) ch. 20, which thus appears as a third source of 
D. M. P. (cf. A. J. P. XX XVII, p. 363). 


HERMAN Louis EBELING. 
GovucHER COLLEGE. 
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BRIEF MENTION. 


Sir JoHn Sanpys’* contribution to the Cambridge History 
of English Literature, Vol. XII, deals with Scholars, Anti- 
quarians and Bibliographers of the Nineteenth Century. 
Much of it, of course, is contained in the author’s History of 
Classical Scholarship, that indispensable repository, which it 
is not necessary to characterize at this late day (A. J. P. 
XXIX 499; XXXVI 244); and in this Brief Mention I am 
going to indulge in some personal reflections on the diverse 
ideals of English and German scholarship—a subject which 
was brought forward some time ago by the most brilliant 
English Hellenist of our day in a memorable article (Quar- 
terly Review, April, 1915), part of which has been quoted 
recently by the author himself in an interview with a per- 
sistent newspaper man. Book, article, and interview have 
aroused in me a host of memories, some of which it may be 
worth while to record here. 


Few are competent to enter into judgment in a matter like 
this. At all events comparatively few have undergone the 


*The mention of Sir John’s name gives me an opportunity of intro- 
ducing as a footnote what was intended for a more conspicuous place 
and larger type. 

Under date of Aug. 27 Sir oe a Sanpys writes: ‘Inthe middle of p. 
234 you state that ‘varied melody of the flute’ is no translation, it isan 
exegesis of Body aidkay (O. 3.8). The reader will naturally surmise 
that someone has offered these words as a translation of Body ator 
but if he takes the trouble to turn to my own rendering of Pindar’s 
words Pépuryyd re cal Body éxéwy re Oéow he will 
find these phrases represented by ‘the varied melody of the lyre and 
the air played by the flute <or rather as the printed copy has it ‘the air 
played on the flutes ’> with the setting of the verse<s>’. He will thus 
discover that so far from ‘the varied melody’ being a paraphrase of 
Boar, it is really a very close rendering of wocx:Aéyapuy and that it is 
only by combining part of my first phrase and part of my second that 
the imaginary rendering of Body abdav is obtained.’ 

Too true. Thecurious ‘telescoping’ of my noteson Sir John’s trans- 
lation—due first to careless transcription and then to hasty proofread- 
ing—has done him great injustice. Only his name was not mentioned. 
‘Varied melody: of the lyre’ is indeed a close rendering but I still 
prefer Myers’ ‘the flute’s cry’ to Sir John’s ‘air played by the flute’ 
or ‘air played onthe flutes’, which is a manner of paraphrase. Avpay... 
Boai, P. ro, #9, is, I confess, a harder problem, which Sanpys has met 
by the colorless ‘sounds of the lyre’ and Myers by ignoring the trouble- 
some words after the example of the etcher Méryon. 
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discipline of both countries. In my year at Bonn (1852-53) 
I encountered two Scotchmen, who were taking what is called 
on the Stock Exchange a ‘flyer’ at German methods in their 
long vacation, but a semester here and a semester there do not 
suffice; and it is not a little noteworthy that those who are 
really indoctrinated in German ways are apt to lose the un- 
deniable charm of the best exemplars of English scholarship. 
There are possibly those who have not forgotten what 
Churton Collins had to say about a certain Anglicist who had 
become saturated with the German atmosphere. My own 
testimony is worth very little because such philological school- 
ing as I have had is wholly Teutonic. I was ‘udum et molle 
lutum’ when I went to Germany in my nineteenth year, or 
rather I might say of myself in 1850 as a French mother is 
reported to have said of her son when she sought a place for 
him in one of the ministries. ‘Il est propre a tout. Il n’arien 
appris’. To be sure, I had read a great deal of Latin, some 
little Greek, but my American teachers did not understand 
their business, and if I had had such instruction as is available 
in not a few American colleges to-day, I should have been 
spared a great deal of fumbling. Brought up in old-fashioned 
ways and in an old-fashioned environment, which might 
almost be called ‘colonial’, I had been taught or at all events 
had conceived a profound admiration of English scholarship, 
especially in its lighter manifestations; and I remember as a 
lad not yet in my teens copying from an old number of 
Dennie’s Portfolio one of Porson’s facetious contributions to 
the Morning Post I think it was—a translation into Greek 
iambics of ‘ Three children sliding on the ice’ which purported 
to be a newly discovered fragment of a Greek play. 


Among the first philological books I owned was the well- 
known collection of Porsoniana in four volumes containing 
Porson’s Preface to the Hecuba, his edition of the Plutus and 
his Photius. But as I grew up, I found that the authors of all 
the great dictionaries, the great grammars, the great works of 
reference bore German names and, when at the age of six- 
teen I began in earnest the study of German, there was an 
end of any deference to English scholarship ; and afterwards 
as a student in Germany from 1850 to 1853, I learned to imi- 
tate my masters, who all, or nearly all, were supercilious in 
their bearing toward contemporary English classicists. Every 
now and then, they said, England gives birth to some great 
genius, such as Bentley, such as in a lesser degree Porson. 
Dobraeus was admired in Germany even more than Dobree 
in England. One heard of old Dawes as Davesius and of his 
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exploded ‘canon Davesianus’. Sometimes a professor would 
make a stagger at pronouncing the name of Thomas Tyrwhitt, 
and I remember how Boeckh, who tried to be fair to the 
English, wrestled with the name of Sir George Cornewall 
Lewis and wound up by writing it on the blackboard. Few 
of the German classical scholars of my day even pretended to 
know English and I have had to act as interpreter of English 
announcements of important discoveries, such as Babington’s 
Hypereides. Things are very different to-day, and Americans 
have contributed to the difference, but even now the average 
German classicist does not know English as does the average 
German business man. The subtleties of the language are lost 
on them and their mistakes would form an amusing chapter 
in the history of errors. But in the fifties an American 
Anglomaniac was a rarity and the German attitude towards 
English scholars gave no offence to the patriotic American 
neophyte, for I was brought up on the memories of my revo- 
lutionary ancestors. I bore a deep-seated hereditary grudge 
against those whose forbears were responsible for the ex- 
pulsion of the Acadians, the sufferings of Valley Forge, 
the burning of Norwalk, the insolent behaviour of. British 
officers during the occupation of Charleston, and I was quite 
ready to be impressed by the judgments of my German 
masters. Now nothing is more contagious than the sneering 
habit and in no set of men does that cheap assertion of supe- 
riority exhibit itself in more repulsive form than in your 
fledgling Ph. D’s. ‘Fledgling’ is the English word, but ‘ gelb- 
schnabel’ and ‘béjaune’ are much better because they express 
the aggressiveness of the callow youngster’s beak. Of this 
second-hand superiority I myself have builded a monument in 
my maiden review article ‘The Necessity of the Classics’ 
(Southern Quarterly Review, July, 1854) in which I under- 
took to criticize English scholarship and English methods of 
instruction in the classics. In my collectanea it is among the 
‘juvenilia’, and marked ‘not to be reproduced’, but nearly 
nine times seven years have passed since then and I have been 
made over several times, so that I am tempted to quote a verse 
of Theognis that has been much in my mind during a heated 
political campaign—«xpécowv tro codin yiverar atporins, ‘better 
proves wisdom, sure, than changelessness’, and I do not 
hesitate to execute my old ‘bejan’ self in illustration of my 
theme. Here then is a small specimen: 


To some of the secluded scholars of our Southern country, who de- 
vote much of their abundant leisure to the perusal of the classics, and 
collect Aldines, Juntines and Elzevirs with bibliomaniac zeal, England 
may still seem to be the Gilead whence the balm must come. But 
England has never had a philology. The scholars who arose from her 
soil were of foreign seed. The dragon’s teeth brought forth a strange 
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race. Bentley lived a century too soon, and England laughed at the 
new Aristarchus as she cheered glory-and-shame Porson, not knowing 
what she did. Itissad to lookatthe full-length caricature of Bentley, 
which Pope has drawn, with such malicious distortion, in his Dunciad, 
and to reflect upon the uniform fate of all those great men who have 
been sent to that ungrateful people. But a just punishment has over- 
taken them. Their philological worthies have no national existence 
and form no national school. The type of their educationists is Dr. 
Busby, and the type of their scholars Dr. Parr. It is astonishing with 
what vehement obstinacy, so to speak, England prides herself upon the 
mere negative merit of keeping her quantity void of offence. In no 
country on the globe has so much turmoil been made about the fact 
that scholars know the right hand from the left, and leave Priscian’s 
head unbroken. The most earless nation on earth, a nation which has 
produced no music, except those simple strains which, like currents of 
electricity, run round the whole globe, which cannot show a single com- 
poser of real eminence, prides itself upon an accuracy for which there 
is no parallel save that of a deaf musician. The whole world must be 
pestered with the information, that the British Senate knew that the 
penult of vectigal is long, and that Cambridge was aware that the pe- 
nult of profugus is short: and these stories are hawked about wher- 
ever the English language is spoken, and every lad in the rudiments 
learns to sneer at Paley’s quantity ‘and triumph over Pitt’s short syllable 
in labenti. Every articleon America contains some gibe at our unfor- 
tunate proclivity to Polish perversions.*2 Even men who should know 
better, lay stress on the mechanical accomplishment of making verses. 

The same Bulwer who, in ‘ Pelham’, laughed at the facility with which 
he could turn off Latin verses, compared with his other deficiencies, in 
‘The Caxtons’ throws a slur on German erudition by contrasting Dr. 
Hermann’s eulogy of Pisistratus’ ode with the parody of Mr. Caxton. 

Classical education in England has been, for long years, one huge 
polypus of verse-making, an exercise which, however useful, still 
stands, in a pedagogical point of view, far behind the exercise of 
writing prose, not so much on account of the disproportion in numbers 
between those who possess the faculty divine and those who do not, 
as because vapidity and inanity cannot conceal themselves so well on 
the plain ground of the pedestris oratio, as in the flight of ananser 
inter olores, nor loose syntax and careless construction shelter them- 
selves behind the convenient plea of poetic license. “Long reading 
and observing, copious invention and ripe judgment,” may enable a 
Hermann to reproduce Schiller in Greek or a Ritschl to supply the 
lacunae in Plautus; but, as Milton concludes, “these are not matters 
to be wrung from poor striplings, like blood out of the nose or the 
plucking of untimely fruit.” And yet, after all their true British boast- 
ing, the schools of England must be very defective in the matter of 
classical training, if we may judge by recent disclosures. Scholars 
who ignore Greek accents and are unacquainted with the composition 
of words of frequent occurrence and evident structure, are strangely 
misnamed. We, for our part, would apply in their favour the educa- 
tional observation of the worthy South: “Stripes and blows are the 
last and basest remedy, and scarce ever fit to be used but upon such as 
carry their brains in their backs, and have souls so dull and stupid as 
toserve for very little else but to keep their bodies from putrefaction.” 


1The Paley meant here is, of course, the Natural Theology man, against whom I 
had a grievance. Pitt’s ldbenti reminds me of ‘labitur atque ladbetur’, which ap- 
peared on a medal struck in honor of the Congress. at Hamburg some 
youre, ago. My informant, an eminent British scholar, did not fail to point the 
moral. 

2Nos Péloni non curamus quantitatem syllabarum. 
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All this is pitifully young, but I proceeded to fortify my posi- 
tion from contemporary English confessions as to the in- 
adequacy of English scholarship in certain lines; and since 
then the English have followed the German lead in methods 
of research, though in results Krahwinkel beats Oxford and 
Cambridge. On the other hand German thinkers have learned 
to value the processes by which the classics have penetrated 
English life, and proved themselves a working force. Wila- 
mowitz himself is quoted as saying in his wrath that the 
only hope for the future of Greek scholarship is in England. 
All that is left he told me in 1907 is the University Extension 
lecture. If the range of reading is not so wide as it might 
be, if the studies of even the best scholars move in too narrow 
a circle, still it is a great thing to breathe the same pellucid air 
with Vergil, to feel Horace playing about the heart-strings, to 
hear the music of the voiceful sea from which the Iliad and 
the Odyssey have risen. No English scholar would have been 
guilty of the blunder of Lucian Miiller, who balked at ‘ Con- 
templator item ’—failing as he did to recognize the Vergilian 
verse. No English classicist would have claimed a solemn 
verse of St. Paul as a comic fragment, as was the fortune of 
Kock. Of this cultural side, this preeminently English side, 
no better champion could be imagined than GILBERT Murray, 
whose article I have just characterized. So far as I know, his 
training has been purely English, and yet he is familiar with 
German work and is evidently in close personal relations with 
German scholars, and whilst he does not make the almost 
absolute surrender that Masqueray made not long ago 
(A. J. P. XXXV 109), his acknowledgment of the obliga- 
tion of the classicists to German erudition is ample, and it 
might suffice to register only his reserves. Still his vast conces- 
sions justify the domination of German philology in America. 
‘In sheer, straightforward, professional erudition Germany 
easily leads the way’. ‘This comes out most clearly in the 
great works of reference’, and he cites the Corpus of Greek 
Inscriptions, the Corpus of Latin Inscriptions, the great 
Latin Thesaurus, the best Greek Lexicon, Pauly-Wissowa, 
Roscher, Kiihner-Blass, Kiihner-Gerth, Collections of Frag- 
ments, the Bibliotheca Teubneriana. ‘Iwan von Miiller’s Hand- 
buch is by English standards an unapproached marvel’. Even 
the Lietzmann series has an emphatic word of commenda- 
tion, and as for individuals, ‘no one scholar in any other 
country can be compared for range and brilliancy with Wilamo- 
witz’, to whom he pays in the course of his discussion a 
tribute distinguished by the warmth of its feeling as well as by 
the justice of its appreciation. ‘It would be hard to put any 
general Greek history since Grote on a level with Eduard 
Meyer or any book on style above Norden’s Kunstprosa’. Still 
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Murray makes reserves in favour of Sir James Frazer’s 
Pausanias and A. B. Cook’s Zeus in their respective lines 
(A. J. P. XXXVI 459). His guess that the bulk of German 
productivity in the way of periodical literature, dissertations 
and monographs is ten times as great as that of the English 
seems to me utterly inadequate. ‘The English work’, it is 
true, ‘shews sounder scholarship and less lack of judgment 
<but> the German shews far more thoroughness and daring 
and power of research’. ‘ These results’, he continues, ‘are 
largely caused by the university systems in vogue in the two 
countries. In Germany the students to get their degree have 
to write and often <say ‘regularly’> to publish a thesis’. In 
England they get their degree by a very hard and wide < ?> 
examination. ‘So with teaching appointments. In Germany a 
man has to publish a book; in Great Britain men are usually 
appointed on private evidence of their teaching capacity, in- 
tellect and general character’. <Hence, I may add by way of 
parenthesis, many surprises to those who have no means of 
judging except by published work.> ‘The Germans tend to 
put more of their force into writing and publishing, the Eng- 
lish into life and teaching’. ‘Is there anything’, Professor 
Murray asks, almost despondently, ‘to put on the other side of 
the account?’ and, plucking up courage, he proceeds to cite the 
work of Sir Arthur Evans, the work of Grenfell, Hunt and 
Kenyon (A. J. P. XII 97; XVIII 492; XX 229; XXVI 114), 
and what the English have done for numismatics. ‘Great 
Britain’s output is rather small’, he admits, ‘and sometimes it 
is hard to tell how much competence or incompetence her 
silence covers’. But he contends that the answers received to 
the problems of Crete, of Sparta, of the Oxyrhynchus papyri 
have been obviously and undeniably in the first rank of com- 
petence’. And he goes on to say frankly: ‘If we look away 
from the effectiveness of the book and try to estimate some 
quality in the mind of the writer, the comparison will come 
out in a very different way. When a thing can be ascertained 
and proved and instances counted I go to the Germans. If 
otherwise, no’. They lack the fair of the non-German. 
<Alas! how my friend Usener would have writhed at the 
denial to his people of what he felicitously called ‘die Fein- 
fiihligkeit philologischen Nachempfindens>’. ‘The Germans 
do not write Greek verse <despite the precept of Boeckh, 
Encycl. u. Methodol., p. 802; despite the precept and the ex- 
ample of Wilamowitz, A. J. P. XXIII 4>. They write books 
on Greek Metrik.’ As specimens of the one deplorable weak- 
ness of German scholarship Mr. Murray cites two concrete 
examples—Gerhard’s Phoenix of Colophon—a valuable book, 
it is true, but replete with metrical blunders, and as another 
notable example in the same line, he instances Wecklein—who 
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has caught it, by the way, on both sides of the Channel. While 
in Germany as well as in England the study of the classics 
has conserved its general and foundational character, in Ger- 
many it is either dropped or has become professional. Ger- 
many has no Gladstone, no Asquith, no Lord Bryce, no Lord 
Cromer. ‘The professional against the amateur’, that is 
Mr. Murray’s summing up, the ‘specialist proper’ against 
‘the scholar and the gentleman’. ‘These two antitheses take 
us a long way in understanding the difference between 
German and English scholarship’. To point these antith- 
eses, he takes the weaker type of scholar in both coun- 
tries ; the Englishman who adds nothing to our knowledge but 
incites to the study of Greek literature, the German who sets 
himself to some obscure piece of work as yet unattempted, 
which may yield valuable results, which can be achieved by 
industry without understanding. 


Of course, the great German scholars are high and lifted up 
above such weakness, and he cites specimens about some of 
which his great exemplar Wilamowitz has had hard things to 
say. Wilamowitz himself has no parallel, he has the range of 
Hermann, the vitality of Bentley and Verrall’s sense of litera- 
ture. To the German on the other hand Sir Richard Jebb 
was no ‘philolog’, and Jane Harrison is an incomprehensible 
figure, and as for the works that indicate an artistic impulse 
such as Cornford’s and Zimmern’s and Livingstone’s (A. J. P. 
XXVIII 356; XXXIV 486), the German can neither com- 
pare with them nor appreciate them. And yet these writers 
are definitely technical and professional scholars, ‘men who 
would probably dally with the thought of suicide, if guilty 
of publishing a false quantity or grammatical blunder’. Mr. 
Mackail is one of Mr. Murray’s exemplars. I tremble to re- 
produce my notes on his Greek Anthology. ‘In Germany 
there is more one-sided devotion and more industry. In Eng- 
land there is more humanity, more interest in life, more 
common sense.’ 


But for all this eloquent praise of the English spirit it is not 
to be denied that for the American classical teacher who 
wishes to fit himself for his work in life the only sensible 
course is to familiarize himself with German methods, and in 
my day that could only be compassed in Germany itself. True, 
the Rhodes scholarship of to-day serves to shew the lament- 
able weakness of American teaching in certain directions, and 
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to sharpen criticism of the slovenliness and formlessness from 
which the Germans are not exempt. True, the German uni- 
versities are not so organized as to give the student a syste- 
matic training, and I look back on my own haphazard course 
with amazement and amusement. To be sure, I only drifted 
into classical philology. I am a littérateur manqué, but I 
doubt whether the average German student was any wiser. 
Not a few of them, I am sorry to say, are influenced by the 
position of the various professors, as examiners and other- 
wise. But the value of my five semesters was to me inesti- 
mable. What I have done in my long life as teacher, as 
grammarian, is due in large measure to the example and in- 
spiration of Boeckh, of C. F. Hermann, of Schneidewin, of 
Ritsch] (A. J. P. V 339-355), of Welcker, of Bernays, and I 
will permit myself to repeat what I wrote twelve years ago 
(A. J. P. XXIV 484): 


Well rounded schemes for a Triennium Philologicum are very desir- 
able and when we scan closely the courses once followed at the German 
universities, still followed at the German universities, everything seems 
to be at loose ends. There is no unity, no system in them. But so 
long as the teacher sets fire and the pupil takes fire, there is hope and 
it is a hope that maketh not ashamed. 


Started as this line of meditation was by the reading of Sir 
Joun Sanpys’ contribution to the Cambridge History of 
English Literature I seem to have wandered far from the 
point of origin, and yet there are two foci about which my 
thoughts have revolved. One is the stress laid upon the 
accomplishment of verse-making, the other the paucity of 
published works. Both are sufficiently conspicuous in Sir 
JouHn Sanpys’ essay, and both figure in my summary of Pro- 
fessor Murray’s article. I am by no means so narrow- 
minded as I was on the first point and I have delivered myself 
emphatically as to the value of practice in verse-making for 
training the susceptibilities of the student. And yet one 
rebels at times, as when a certain scoffer at German scholarship 
parades, as a contribution to Latin poetry, perhaps the most 
familiar line in Vergil with the change of a single word. 
Coleridge, it will be remembered, had the utmost contempt for 
‘tags’. And besides, sad to say, as modern instruments of pre- 
cision play havoc with versification, with synonyms, the fatal 
word ‘baboo’ comes to the mind, and the Greek Bafai as well. 
No recent Latin poetry has the swing of the Renascence. 
Mosaic against fresco, that is one way of putting it. But 
what of the successes?—and there are successes. Their 
value begins and ends with the author—and I recall once 
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more the drastic saying of Fraccaroli as to the ‘masturbazione 
intellettuale’ (A. J. P. XV 506) of all exercises that have 
their be-all and end-all in the virtuoso. As to the paucity 
of production, of which Professor Murray tells, Sir JoHN 
SANDys’ pages produce abundant illustration. An Oxford 
Don once lamented to me the modern mania for writing 
books. If he meant the run of school editions he was quite 
right. Most of them are absolutely negligible for the ad- 
vanced student, and no book ought to be published that does 
not contain some individual contribution to what is already 
known. But one waxes impatient at the reputations that have 
been gained in England by infinitesimal productions. Where 
else on God’s earth would a man gain immortality by an Intro- 
ductory Lecture? And yet that performance was the only evi- 
dence Tennyson could have adduced, when he fastened his 
buttonhole bouquet on the academic gown of Prof. Lushington, 
destined to be laid on the bier of every worker on philological 
lines. ‘Verify your references’, as profound a maxim as 
‘check your ledger ’, has given perennial fame to the centenarian 
Routh. ‘Do good and communicate’ is a scriptural injunc- 
tion that is worth while to heed. I do not underrate the 
scholarship that lies hidden in English colleges, and every 
now and then a man dies, and his friends bring out a solitary 
piece of work which they consider of superior quality—work 
that lacks the revising hand of the author. However, this is a 
part of the aristocratic tradition, instances of which will occur 
to every one who has explored outlying regions of study. 
Here is one out of my own experience. When it was my sad 
fate to undertake the editing of Justin Martyr’s Apologies, 


*The story is told in almost every obituary of an English scholar. 
So in a recent number of the Classical Review June 1916, we read of 
two admirable men, Strachan-Davidson, who died at 73, and William 
Ross Hardie, who died at 54. ‘To those who knew them well the 
works which their preoccupation with personal tuition permitted them 
to publish seem but a slight revelation of their stores of solid learning 
and humane understanding. The world is the poorer because they de- 
ferred so late the communication to it of their unremitted study of 
the source of our knowledge concerning the sides of ancient life which 
chiefly attracted their attention. Their monument is where they would 
have wished it to be—in the more effective teaching of their successors 
who learned from them both what and how to teach. What they did 
publish, small it may be in bulk compared with the productions of many 
of their contemporaries, is throughout of high and distinguished quality, 
widely and securely based on first-hand study, fresh, living, illuminative— 
always work to which any scholar may return to find help and renewal 
of interest.’ There is a diversity of ideals as there is a diversity of 

ifts. The question for Americans is ‘What are we to do in our 
parta, which knows no such field of work as the English universities 
resent or rather have presented?’ The English ideal has been fol- 
owed by some of our best men and those who loved them mourn that 
they followed it too closely—mourn for the missing monument as well 
as for the loss to the world—(A. J. P. XXIV 239). 


. 
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I made the acquaintance of Thirlby, evidently a first-class 
scholar inhis day, There is not a little quiet humour in the notes 
and some sharp satire. The Germans could not understand 
why Thirlbius should have done nothing more and set up the 
theory that Thirlby was a pseudonym for Markland. 


One word more as to the lack of ‘artistic impulse’ in 
German scholars. Of that no mere foreigner is a judge. 
Not long before his lamented death Karl Hillebrand wrote 
an article for one of the English reviews in which he main- 
tained that very few of those Englishmen, who fancy that 
they read French as readily as they do English, have any 
appreciation of the differences in French style. The examples 
he cited were, if I mistake not, Prosper Mérimée and Octave 
Feuillet (A. J. P. XXVI 115). As for that matter, even in 
English, natives seldom apply to English style the exact 
methods that rhetoricians and grammarians are wont to use 
in studying the Attic orators. Sufficiently warned by precept 
and example I do not set up to be a judge of German style, and 
when Birt maintains that Bruns has a classic style and Zie- 
linski, himself a brilliant writer, disputes the claim (NJB 
1905, p. 750), I suspend judgment. Still impressions are worth 
something. I have sat spellbound under Ritschl. I have paid 
my tribute to Biicheler (A. J. P. XXIX 247). Whether it was 
the style or spirit that moved me I do not care. I know 
enough to appreciate the finish of Ernst Curtius’s History of 
Greece—an elegant patrician style which he filed over and 
over again in successive editions (A. J. P. VIII 387). I was 
not proof in my day against the rush of Mommsen’s Roman 
History of which I made an abstract for my own use. I feel 
the thrill of certain great passages still despite all that has 
been written about his newspaper style (A. J. P. VI 483). 


There is some danger lest in these heated times partisans 
should go back to the days of Pére Bouhours, a forgotten 
critic, who undertook to decide the question whether a 
German could have ‘esprit’. And as to the English develop- 
ment of the artistic handling of philological questions, well, 
I am old-fashioned enough to detest the reign of Pater 
(A. J. P. XV 93)—Pater, and all his followers, open or un- 
avowed. I prefer sinewy strength to sinuous subtlety. Now 
that we Americans have become a nation, we ought to develop 
a national style. Yet no analyst has as yet succeeded in fixing 
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the fugitive flavour. If I were younger, I might urge the accept- 
ance of Freeman’s parallel of the United States with Sicily. 
Sicily was the melting pot of Europe, Asia and Africa. Whoso 
walks the streets of Monreale can see in the faces he meets 
types of all the old piratical races. America is the melting-pot 
of the world. The English base threatens to disappear ; 
and there are those who claim the right to a new language. 
I came into the world too soon for such a glorious consum- 
mation, but I have urged with what measure of emphasis my 
more or less imperfect command of the language of my fore- 
fathers allows, a cosmopolitan philology, which shall aim at 
combining the best characteristics of all nationalities. 


Zeus, the red-headed woodpecker that dwells in the oak, has 
been followed by the applegod, Apollo, and by the mugwort 
goddess, Artemis (A. J. P. XXXVII 219); and we are now 
led by the same ingenious scholar to whom we owe these new 
interpretations into the recesses of the herbalist’s shop and find 
Aphrodite revealed as the mandrake or rather mandragora, a 
word that has more attractive associations. It would be sheer 
ingratitude to my old friend, J. RENpEL Harris (The Origin 
of the Cult of Aphrodite. Bulletin of the John Rylands 
Library, Oct-Dec. 1916), if I did not welcome with both 
hands an essay that has rolled back for me the half-century 
that separates me from my early studies. Aphrodite, it seems, 
means ultimately ‘the fruit of love’, ‘the love-apple’. ‘ P(h)’ri’ 
is the Hebrew for ‘ fruit’ and the radical for ‘love’ lies in the 
Hebrew for ‘mandrake’ ‘dudaim’. The theoretical Phoeni- 
cian form, we are told, would be ‘ phardidi’ and there are 
suspicious variations in the name as it appears on early Greek 
vases. True, ‘Aphrodide’ does not seem to occur, but the 
dental ¢ is more appropriate to Aphrodite’s passionate kiss 
(A. P. V 253) and the change is not to be dismissed with a 
contemptuous ‘ fiddle-dee-dee’. Geds yap Kizpis. At all 
events the basic word lingers in my memory from the time 
when I first read ‘Lecho, Daudi, Likras, Kalle, ‘Come, my 
beloved, to meet thy bride’—Heine’s Ashkenazim translitera- 
tion of and ‘mandragora’ as a love-potion 
takes me back to Machiavelli’s droll comedy in which the 
mandrake proves a potent aphrodisiac, and not the sleeping 
potion we associate with the poppy. The story of Leah’s 
bargain with Rachel (Gen. 30, 14foll.) was familiar to the 
men of Machiavelli’s time and the mandrake figures also in 
the Song of Solomon (7, 13) for good reasons or bad. A 
number of points raised in my fifty-year-old essay, The Legend 
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of Venus, are met and some of them blunted by the new theory. 
In the original edition I subscribed to the notion that Dido 
was the moon. ‘ Moonshine’ said an English reviewer, given 
like so many English reviewers to the obvious. In my Essays 
and Studies, I seriously inclined to the ‘love’ etymology. 
Dido is ultimately a goddess of love, a double-ganger of her 
sister Anna (Hanna) = Hulda. Aphroditos corresponds to 
the male mandrake, as Aphrodite to the female. But the 
eternal feminine, the duck of a woman, as Penelope (IIyve- 
Adwea) was called, has it almost all her own way in Greek 
mythology. The Black Venus, ’Adpodirn MeAawis, like the 
Black Madonna, is satisfactorily accounted for on the new 
theory. But one of the titles of Aphrodite, ‘ Ambologera’ or 
‘Postponer of Old Age’—cited by Dr. Harris as a convinc- 
ing proof of the identity of Aphrodite with the aphrodisiac 
mandragora, recalls several si vieillesse pouvait warnings of 
the Anthology, with which I have been busy of late, and I leave 
the subject to those who need no postponement. 
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